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EDITORIAL NOTES 


NE by one, as the tide of war interests falls back again, the 

institutions which formed the least material and utilitarian 

mainstay of our national life appear again above the surface 

of the waters. Museums and picture-galleries are successively 
evacuated after obscuration for periods of different length ; and each, as it 
is thrown open to the public again, presents some new point to be remarked. 
The latest to call for notice is the National Portrait Gallery. As early as 
July Sir Philip Burne-Jones wrote to the Times a warning that the space 
at the disposal of this Gallery was criminally and tragically inadequate. 
“The makeshift building,” he said, ‘‘ to which these pictures have been 
relegated is not nearly large enough for their accommodation, besides 
being in every other way quite unsuitable for the purpose to which it is 
assigned. . . . The National Portrait Gallery is everything which a picture 
gallery should not be.” At the end of August the T'rustees in their 
Annual Report, issued as a White Paper (Cd. 846), thoroughly confirmed 
all Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s complaints. They observe that the careful 
chronological arrangement of the collection, which is so important a part 
_ of it from the educational point of view, is being increasingly menaced 
and made impossible by the congestion imposed on it by its narrow 
quarters. They speak hopefully, or perhaps ironically, of the time when 
“ the much-needed extension ” will be ‘a fait accompli.” Sir Philip is — 
less cheerful when he recognises that Government help is not to be hoped 
for, and looks to some private donor, or donors, for the necessary sum 
of one million pounds. He is sustained by recollection of the fact that 
of £96,000 originally expended on the Gallery, £80,000 came from Mr. 
W. H. Alexander, of Shipton, Andover, and only £16,000 from the 
Treasury. Will Mr. Alexander have any successors in munificence ? If 
so, for what purpose will they give their money? 
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We have found some differences to exist on the questions of the purpose 


; and even desirability of the National Portrait Gallery. It must be clear, 
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even to those who have not visited it, that it is filled by pictures and 
sculpture. It is incontestable that it is at present situated next to the 
National Gallery. What is not so clear, what is apparently not incontestable, 
is the relation it ought to bear to other collections of works of art. Art- 
critics have been known to describe it as ‘‘ a cross between the National 
Gallery and Madame Tussaud’s.” By this they mean to suggest that it 
contains good pictures which would be worth hanging if the originals had 
been born in Kamschatka and had had no national importance either 
there or here ; while it contains also bad portraits which are of interest 
only as reputed likenesses of Englishmen who have deserved well of their 
country. These cavillers pose the question, in terms however crude, 
whether the affinities of the National Portrait Gallery are with its neighbour 
in Trafalgar Square or with its presumed rival at Baker Street. They raise 
also, no doubt much to their own pleasure, the question of the place to 
be assigned to portraits as works of art. This is a question which we will 
not attempt to settle here, and which, we think, may be dismissed without 
difficulty or damage from the case at issue. 
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In this more special case of the National Portrait Gallery our own opinion 
is not doubtful. This institution ought to have, if the horrific symbolism 
must be maintained, more about it of Madame Tussaud’s than of the 
National Gallery. The fact that it consists of pictures, painted on canvas 
with oil-paints, may at first sight confuse the issue, but it is our obvious 
duty to clear our minds of any such confusion. It is an excellent thing 
that a portrait should be a good painting, just as it is an excellent thing 
that a fireplace should be a good piece of design. But in an imperfect 
world we do not ask for perfection. In the place where a fireplace is 
needed we prefer one imperfectly designed to none at all. In the National 
Portrait Gallery we do not insist on esthetically satisfying paintings ; a 
fair likeness of any man who deserves to have his lineamentscommemorated 
is obviously better than none. We do not ask that the mummies in the 
British Museum—the prehistoric mummy curled up in its circular grave 
is an unexceptionable instance—should give us esthetic sensations. 
They are there for quite another purpose, and appeal to quite another 
range of interests, though if they happened to possess intrinsic beauty, 
that would be no argument for removing them from an archeological 
collection to a Museum of Design. Similarly, in the National Portrait 
Gallery, we must take it as our standpoint that we require likenesses of 
famous men. We shall raise no objection if these happen to be also good 
pictures, but this must remain a secondary consideration. We have no 
doubt that this is the view also of the Director. The arrangement of the 
pictures is as nearly as possible chronological (which would not, however, 
exhibit any particular bias in favour of either painter or sitter) ; and the 
official catalogue contains an index of subjects, but not of artists. This 
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last fact alone would seem to indicate that the Director regards the 
functions of the Gallery as mainly historical and educational ; and to have 
attained a clear and comprehensible policy on this point is a first necessity 
before proceeding further. : 
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But this policy, like so many which are clear and comprehensible, is 
not necessarily easy to carry out. The National Portrait Gallery is, of course, 
not complete. Many pictures, which are both good portraits and good. 
paintings, are detained in other galleries, some in the National Gallery 
and the Tate, simply because they are good paintings, and others at 
Hampton Court for historical reasons. These absences, plausible and 
defensible as they are, nevertheless interrupt a very important sequence ; 
and the problem which they suggest is by no means easy to solve. Are we 
to rob the National Gallery of paintings of great zsthetic significance 
simply because these happen to preserve the features of famous men, and 
to place them where their beauty will be a secondary consideration ? Is 
the National Portrait Gallery to renounce the ambition of making itself 
complete simply because some of the links in its projected chain happen 
to have been forged by great painters ? This is obviously a case in which 
the firm decisions necessary for obtaining a clear view of the position 
cease to be helpful to us. The competitors for these pictures have different 
ends in mind, and no general rule can be rigidly applied. Each case must 
be considered separately. But we do not doubt that if the question were 
considered afresh from this angle a new and more satisfactory, though not 
perfect, distribution might be effected, just as a new and better distribution 
has been effected between the National Gallery and the Tate Gallery by 


a flexible compromise between zsthetic and historical arguments. 
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But this line of discussion is not materially helpful in the present 
difficulties of the National Portrait Gallery, which so far from being able 
to put into effect schemes for more closely approaching the ideal is con- 
cerned enough to prevent itself from falling into chaos and complete 
inability. Sir Philip Burne-Jones wants a million pounds, and owns that 
he does not expect it from the Treasury. But it is two and a half months 
since his letter appeared, and no donor has yet come forward with the 
sum or any noticeable proportion of it. A million pounds is a great deal 
of money ; and the Treasury is spending a great deal of money on other 
objects. But much could no doubt be done with less ; and something the 
National Portrait Gallery ought to have. Its present accommodation is 
unendurable and should be improved, even if no other change is made. 
The Gallery should, moreover, be put in a better position to maintain 

itself and fill up its gaps without relying on private gifts, which are 
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capricious and unco-ordinated. The present allowance of {1035 a year 
for the acquisition of new portraits seems hardly adequate for a collection 
with such important functions to fulfil, The conclusion that the State 
ought to do something seems to flow naturally from the conclusion that 
something ought to be done. The principle that the nation must possess 
and support such institutions as the National Gallery and the British 
Museum is conceded by their existence. Will anyone come forward to 
suggest that they should be abandoned or left to voluntary support? 
The National Portrait Gallery is an institution in the same order of 
importance. Is it to be abandoned ? If not, it is illogical to leave it suspended 
between maintenance and abandonment in a condition which mars both 
its dignity and its usefulness. 
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We may perhaps recapitulate here the substance of the note with which 
we opened our last issue. From our next, the November, number the 
price of THE Lonpon Mercury will be raised to three shillings per copy, 
and the subscription to thirty-six shillings per annum. This change 
has been imposed on us by the constantly rising cost of production, the 
alternative being the publication of an inferior paper, an alternative 
which, we believe, our readers would not wish us to adopt. The position 
of our Original Subscribers remains, of course, unchanged, has in fact, 
by comparison, improved. We may be allowed once more to remind 
these subscribers that their subscriptions now become renewable, and to 
suggest to those who have not yet renewed that they will save us trouble 
and give themselves none if they will send in their subscriptions for next 
year at an earlier rather than a later date. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


AST month Mr. ‘Nicholas Vachel Lindsay arrived in England, making his 
second visit to this country, but the first since his poetry has attracted 
attention here. His work will be known to readers of THe LONDON 
MERcuRY by the poem, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan! which was 
published in our issue of February last, as well, no doubt, as by 

other poems which have appeared in other periodicals and by one of his earlier - 
collections of verse, General William Booth Enters Heaven, which was published for 
the first time in England last year. Mr. Lindsay’s poetry is still a subject for great 
controversy in his own country, some critics deploring his loudness and crudeness, 
while others find in him a genuine expression of at least one among the many spirits 
of America. In England no useful judgment can be formed on the second point ; but 
many persons here have seen in his work a strain of novel and refreshing poetry. A 
great number of his pieces are written for his own recitation ; and it is in this connection 
that his visit to England is peculiarly interesting. Mr. Lindsay has developed the 
_ technique of recitation to a high point. He is physically gifted with great strength and 
an extremely powerful voice. He has a wide range of facial expression, and a personality 
which imposes itself on his audience. In The Congo he mimes one after another the 
conflicting elements of the negro character with startling effect. In The Daniel fazz, 
perhaps the best known of his poems in England, he reproduces the atmosphere of 
_ a negro revivalist meeting. In this piece it is one of the conditions of the performance 

that the audience should join with him as a chorus ; and it speaks for the compelling 
_ qualities of Mr. Lindsay’s art that he finds no difficulty in persuading a small, reserved 
__and critical English audience to do what he expects of it. It is to be hoped that while 
_ he is in England he will find some opportunity of giving a public display of his powers. 
_ It is not probable that his recitations would appeal to a wide audience : they would 
not, that is to say, be successful on the music-hall stage, though they have some 

affinities with that form of art. For an English audience some previous acquaintance 
with Mr. Lindsay’s work is a necessity and, moreover, some knowledge of the con- 
ditions and history of his own country. ‘Thus, in Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan ! perhaps: 
the best of his recitations, he manages perfectly to reproduce the condition of exaltation 
over political issues which is sometimes gone through by boys of sixteen or so ; and 
his rendering of this very movingly embodies an experience as common in England 
as it is in America. But the material with which he does it is made up of memories of 
the great bimetallist campaign of Mr. W. J. Bryan in 1896, the campaign which is 
associated with the phrase, ‘‘ You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 
Now, without some slight knowledge of the nature of American politics and of this — 
_ particular controversy the poem becomes meaningless, though it is by no means 
_ a political poem. It is, therefore, clear that the persons in London capable and desirous 
_ of appreciating Mr. Lindsay are not unrestricted in number ; but it is to be hoped that 
they will have some chance of appreciating a novel and interesting performance. 
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The Literary Year-Book, which used to be published annually by Messrs. Routledge, 
has not appeared since 1916. It was revived, however, in 1920 under the title, The 
Literary Who’s Who. It has now become the property of Mr. Mark Meredith, 67 Dale 
Street, Liverpool, and it will henceforth appear under his editorship, with its earlier 
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title. We have received a circular letter from Mr. Meredith in which he invites authors 
and journalists and artists to contribute the particulars about themselves which are 
suited to such a volume. A work like this has always been wanted. The Literary Who’s 
Who was not altogether satisfactory, and there were many complaints about its want 
of system, of inclusion and omission of names. It will be interesting to see whether, 
from the change in the editorship, a really useful book of reference will result. We 
sincerely hope so. 
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Mr. Egerton Castle, F.S.A., died on Thursday, September 16th, at the age of 
sixty-two. His earliest publications did not foretell with great certainty what his 
career was afterwards to be. His first book was a work on swordsmanship, entitled 


Schools and Masters of Fence, a subject on which he was well qualified to write, since’ 


he was among the finest amateur swordsmen of modern times, and held for a great 
number of years the British Amateur Championship. One of the publications which 


succeeded this was the curious adventure of a rendering of Stevenson’s Prince Otto . 


into French. But it was not until his marriage that he entered into the collaboration 
as a member of which his name is best known to the reading public. Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle, in the long series of romances which their collaboration produced, 
were perhaps naturally turned towards the eighteenth century, a period in which the 
sword flourished most gracefully and most vivaciously. At all events, most of their 
novels had eighteenth-century themes. These novels were not in the highest flight 
of literature, but they combined sound and sparkling narrative, with a real delicacy 
and distinction of style. Mr. Egerton Castle was a grandson of Egerton Smith, the 
originator and chief proprietor of the Liverpool Mercury, and was afterwards chairman 
of that paper ; and when it was amalgamated with the Daily Post he became a director 
of that company. 
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NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


| Pie second number of the newly-founded Revue de Genéve is as truly and widely 
international as the first. The wisdom and health of its internationalism is shown 
by its inclusion of a series of National Chronicles, begun in the first number and 
continued in the second. In this number they are contributed by Louis Piérard (from 
Belgium), Edmond Jaloux (from France), and Lazar Markovitch (from Servia). 
_ The rest of the Review is strictly international. It contains the text of a ballet by 
the philosopher Descartes which will surprise most English readers ; it has been dis- 
covered by a young student in the library of Upsala University. There is a poignant 
story by Gorki, which is founded on his own bitter experiences during a’ certain 
_ winter when he was a boy, and General von Kluck continues his account of the 
march to Paris, and makes us greatly wonder that it had not been already published 
in French. 
The political articles deal with the repatriation of war prisoners and the Inter- 
national regulation of labour conditions. ; 
The Review is entirely printed in French, as becomes a really international review, 
- especially one printed at Geneva. 
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The September number of The Dial, of New York, shows the same stir of life as 
ever. Among its contributions we have these of especial interest to Britishers: a 
continuation of his reminiscences by Ford Maddox Hueffer ; by Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
a charming short story of a rabbit—its simplicity is only a screen for philosophy ; a 
long poem by the indefatigable Ezra Pound ; and some reflections by Remy de 
Gourmont. i ; 
It is a feature of this Review that the book reviews are fully signed. They are also 
capably written and convincing. There is one book reviewed in this number which we 
_ will mention here, because it is not likely itself ever to reach this office. Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks has written a critical biography of Mark Twain, showing that he was 
- one of the very numerous lost leaders among authors. Intellectual and artistic 
_ superiority are looked at askance in America even to-day, Mr. Brooks maintains, 
and beside that a humourist is always tempted to write down, Mark Twain also 
married into a dull provincial trading family. The book shows the spirit of the age 
in two respects. ‘‘ Why So-and-so failed” is a common formula now for biography 
and history. And the answer “ Through respectability ” is unquestionably typical of 


our time. 
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have received a letter from the Poetry Bookshop asking us to correct the 
cient made in our August number that the price of the Monthly Chapbook 
is 7s. 6d. a number. The price is of course 1s. 6d., and we regret the misprint 


which made us give it a higher figure. 
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Moon Bathers 


ALLS from her heaven the Moon, and stars sink burning 
fi the sea where blackness rims the sea, 
Silently quenched. Faint light that the waves hold 

Is only light remaining ; yet still gleam 
The sands where those now-sleeping young moon-bathers 
Came dripping out of the sea and from their arms 
Shook flakes of light, dancing on the foamy edge 
Of quiet waves. ‘They were all things of light 
Tossed from the sea to dance under the Moon— 
Her nuns, dancing within her dying round, 
Clear limbs and breasts silvered with Moon and waves 
And quick with windlike mood and body’s joy, 
Withdrawn from alien vows, by wave and wind 
Lightly absolved and lightly all forgetting. 

An hour ago they left. Remains the gleam 
Of their late motion on the salt sea-meadow, 
As loveliest hues linger when the sun’s gone 
And float in the heavens and die in reedy pools— 
So slowly, who shall say when light is gone ? 


_ JOHN FREEMAN 


POETRY 


To the Unknown V otce 


(CN PEAK once again, forgotten voice ! 

Grew, how gladly would I hear thee 
Guide my blind and mortal choice, 

Yet long months I come not near thee. 

Whither hast thou then removed 

Or did I never hear thee ? 

Was it a shadow that I loved ? 

Was that whispering in the mind 

Which with sense intent I divined 

Only the stir of blood in pulses aching ? 

Hast thou never to my ear 


Stooped thy murmuring mouth, my spirit waking? 
Speak now, if speak thou canst. The hot blood shaking 


‘Temples and arteries I know, 


And in the loud confusion I shall know thee. 


Speak and I shall hear, 


Heart, will and spirit, all shall show thee. 


Ah, no, no, no! 
In the vast echoing cave, 


Floored by green earth and roofed by empty sky, 
Nothing but crying wind and sighing wave, 


And no reply 


Save vain reverberation of my cry. 


Forgotten voice, speak, speak again, 
Clearer than winds or waves or men. 
Like a lost friend in countries far away, 
Thou hast been for so long a day : 

Yet rise again, yet speak again to me, 

I dwindle, wanting thee ! 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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The Cathedral Porch 


OWERING, towering up to the noon-blaze, 
Up to the hot blue, up to blinding gold, 


Pillar and pinnacle, arch and corbel, scrolled, 
Flowered and tendrilled, soar, aspire and raise 
The giant porch, with kings and prophets old 
High in their niches, like one shout of praise, 
From earth to heaven.—in shadow of the door 
Cringing, a beggar stands ; 

He holds out abject hands ; 
His lips for pity and alms mechanically implore. 


Splendour of air and the bright splintered beam 

Carve all afresh in strong reverberate glow 

As if even now the passionate master-blow 

Struck from the stone the shapes of beauty’s dream. 

Can a mere hand ever have fashioned so 

Desire’s adventure, god-like force, supreme 

Sky-scaling joy ?>—The beggar’s toneless drone 

Comes from his laughterless 

Accepted wretchedness 

As from a long-dried well, where off-cast clutter’s thrown. 


Prophet and saint and kingly king, whose eyes, 
- Flashing authority, gaze and awe, you came 
From wombs of flesh, though now enthroned in fame. 
A mother heard the helpless wailing cries 
Of voices that have won the world’s acclaim 
By wisdom, suffering, truth. August you rise 
Above this wreck, by whom the children run 
Careless with dancing limb, 
And laugh, and mock at him ; 
And beggar, children, towering porch are equal in the sun. 


From the opened door bursts upon glorious wings 
Music: the shadowy silence moves with sound 
That overflows and rolls returning round. 

As if to itself, the pillared grandeur sings 

Of deeper than all thought has ever found, 


POETRY 


_ Of richer than the heart’s ima ginings, 


Of higher than all hope has dared to see. 

Like comment of a crow, 

Dulled, reiterate, slow, 

The human plaint croaks answer: Vanity! look on me! 


Who made the stark unfeatured quarry-block 

Live in those song-like pillars ? And who smote 

The ancient silence into note on note 

Melodious as the river from the rock ? 

Out of the heart of man such splendours float 

As make his vileness and his misery mock 

The prisoned soul: which shall bespeak him more—- 
Grandeur of stone and sound 

Or fawning abject, bound 

To his abasement, close as to a dungeon floor ? 


Sunken eyes, craving hands, defeated shape, 

Whom to look on so humbles, you appear 

But as the avoided husk, shrivelled and sere, 

Cast by the spirit that springs up to escape 

To its own reality and radiance there 

For ever fresh as young bloom on a grape, 
Triumphing to be human, yet to win 

An amplitude beyond 

Dull care and fancy fond, 

And breathe the light that man was born to glory in. 


Yet littleness, and envy, and obscure pain 

Were mortised into that magnificence ! 

Trading his wretchedness for pity’s pence, 
Though this poor ruin from the depth complain, 
Slave to his self-lamenting im potence, 

Nor can his proud humanity regain ; 

O Wonder of Man, in his indignity, 

Forfeit, disgrace, and rue, 

Shares he not still in you? 
Did not man sink so low, could he aspire so high? 


LAURENCE BINYON 
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Shepherd 


VENING has brought the glow-worm to the green, 
And early stars to heaven, and joy to men ; 
, The sun is gone, the shepherd leaves the pen 
And hobbles home, while we for leisure lean 
On garden pales. O shepherd old and kind, 
Sweet may your musings and your slumbers prove !— 
Where the rude chairs, of untanned osiers wove, 
Creak to the dead of night, his rest he’ll find : 
And at his feet well pleased his dog will doze, 
And not a traveller passes but he knows. 


A country god to every childish eye— 

Who sees the shepherd save when he comes home, 
With untrimmed staff, smock stitched like honeycomb, 
With great-tongued boots, and buskins to the thigh ° 
A seer, a country god—so thought conceives 

His oracles of seasons foul or fair, 

His weather-bitten looks and wild white hair 

That on his shoulders thatches like an eaves : 

And he himself, proud of his antique toil, 

Gossips with none that might such honour soil. 


Sleep comes upon the village, the rich bee 
From honeyed bells of balsams high is gone ; 
The windows palely shine ; the owls whoop on, 
But bats have slunk into their hollow tree. 

The shepherd hours before has closed his eyes, 
But he unseen will take his staff in hand 

And walk to wake the morning through the land 
Before the cockerel knows ’tis time to rise. 

High on the hill he dares the mist and dew 

And sings before a sunbeam ventures through. 


Now when the morning ripens and unfolds 
Like beds of flowers the glories of the plain, 
His heart leaps up at every steeple vane 

~ And barn and kiln and windmill on the wolds ; 
For boyhood knew them all, and not a brook 
But he has bathed and played the miller there ; 
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By every green he’s hurried to the fair 

And tended sheep in every whitethorn nook. 
Thus dreaming does he hurdle up the pen 

And thinks how soon comes clipping-time agen. 


His sheep his children are, each one he knows, 

And well might know, who lay through winter storm 
In cramping hulks with bracken scarce kept warm 
While each one came from the poor frightened yoes. 
He never bids or wants for holiday, 

His sheep his children are and his delight : 

That shepherds’-harvest makes the May so bright - 
When round his feet the lambs so frisk and play 
And nuzzle in his sleeve and twitch his hand— 

The prettiest dears, he calls them, in the land. 


But May when music grows on every tree 

Too quickly passes, shepherd’s-roses die— 

New dipt and shorn, they still delight the eye : 
How fast they gather to his “ Cub-burree ” ! 

Even crows and jackdaws scrambling for the beans 
Among their troughs are of his rustic clan 

And know him king of bird and sheep and man ; 
And where he breaks his bread the emmet gleans. 
The great sun gives him wisdom, the wind sings 
Clear to his simple heart the hardest things. 


The stubble browsing comes, and grand and grave 
Autumn in shadow swathes the rolling weald, 
The blue smoke curls with mocking stealth afield, 
And far-off lights, like wild eyes in a cave, 

Stare at the shepherd on the bleaching grounds. 
Deeply he broods on the dark tide of change, 

And starts when echo sharp and sly and strange 
To his gap-stopping from the sear wood sounds. 
His very sheep-bells seem to bode him ill 

And starling-whirlwinds strike his bosom chill. 


’ Then whispering all his eighty years draw nigh, 
And mutter like an Advent wind, and grieve 

At perished summer, bid him take his leave 

Of toil and take some comfort ere he die. 

The hounded leaf has found a tongue to warn 
How fierce the fang of winter, the lead rain 
Brings him old pictures of the drowning plain, 
When even his dog sulks loath to face the morn. 
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The sun drops cold in a watery cloud, the briars 
Like starved arms still snatch at his withered fires. 


But shepherd goes to warm him in his chair, 

And in the blaze his dog growls at his dreams, 

And on the hearth the leaping firelight gleams 
That makes him think of one with ruddy hair 

Who kept the sheep in ancient Bethlehem. 

With trusting tears he takes his Bible, reads 

Once more of still green banks and glittering meads 
Where storms are not, nor ever floods to stem ; 
Where the kind shepherd never takes them wrong, 
And gently leads the yoes that are with young. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Late Snow 


Interminably passing misty snow-covered ploughland ridges 
That merged in the snowy sky ; came turning meadows, fences, 
Came gullies and passed, and ice-coloured streams under frozen bridges. 


a8 HE heavy train through the dim country went rolling, rolling 


Across the travelling landscape evenly drooped and lifted 

The telegraph wires, thick ropes of snow in the windless air ; 
They drooped and paused and lifted again to unseen summits, 
Drawing the eyes and soothing them, often, to a drowsy stare. 


Singly in the snow the ghosts of trees were softly pencilled, 
Fainter and fainter, in distance fading, into nothingness gliding, 
But sometimes a crowd of the intricate silver trees of fairyland 
Passed, marvellous close and clear, the phantom world hiding. 


O untroubled these moving mantled miles of shadowless shadows, 
And lovely the film of falling flakes, so wayward and slack : 

But I thought of many a mother-bird screening her nestlings, 
Sitting silent with wide bright eyes, snow on her back. 


J. C. SQUIRE 


eA Poet to his Muse 


MW. you have opened like a flower. 

Long ago I knew that brown integument, 

Like a dead husk, had dormant life within it, 

And waited till a first white point appeared 

Which shot into a naked stiff pale spike 

That grew. 

I knew this was not all ; 

Nothing I said as greener you grew and taller, 

But dreamed alone of the day when your bud would;unsheathe, 
And silently swell, and at last your crown would break 


Filling the air with clouds of colour and fragrance, 
Radiant waves, odours of immortality. 


In a pot of earth I watered and tended you, 
Breaking the clods and soaking the earth with water 
That fed your roots and eased your way to the light. 
I gave you the sun and the rain 

But saved you from scorching and drowning : 

You are mine, and only I know you, 

And the ways of your growth, and the days. 


But you are not from me. 
I am but a pen for a hand, 
A bed for a river, 
A window for light. 
And I bow in awe to that Power 
That made you a flower. 
J. C. SQUIRE 
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ceases A Dog's Death 


HE loose earth falls in the grave like a peaceful regular breathing ; 
Too like, for I was deceived a moment by the sound : 

It has covered the heap of bracken that the gardener laid above him, 
Quiet the spade swings : there we have now his mound. | 


A patch of fresh earth on the floor of the wood’s renewing chamber : 
All around is grass and moss and the hyacinth’s dark green sprouts : 

And oaks are above that were old when his fiftieth sire was a puppy : 
And far away in the garden I hear the children’s shouts. 


Their joy is remote as a dream. It is strange how we buy our sorrow _ 
For the touch of perishing things, idly, with open eyes ; 

How we give our hearts to brutes that will die in a few seasons, 
Nor trouble what we do when we do it ; nor would have it otherwise. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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By MAX BEERBOHM 
I.—On Speaking French 


HEREVER two Englishmen are speaking French to a French- 

man you may safely diagnose in the breast of one of the two 

humiliation, envy, ill-will, impotent rage, and a dull yearning 

for vengeance ; and you may take it that the degree of these 
emotions is in exact ratio to the superiority of the other man’s performance. 
In the breast of this other are contempt, malicious amusement, conceit, 
vanity, pity, and joy in ostentation ; these, also, exactly commensurable 
with his advantage. Strange and sad that this should be so ; but so it is. 
French brings out the worst in all of us—all, I mean, but the few, the 
lamentably far too few, who cannot aspire to stammer some colloquial 
phrases of it. 

Even in Victorian days, when England was more of an island 
than it is now, French made mischief among us, and was one. of 
the Devil’s favourite ways of setting brother against brother. But in 
those days the bitterness of the weaker brother was a little sweetened 
with disapproval of the stronger. To speak French fluently and 
idiomatically and with a good accent—or with an idiom and accent which 
to other rough islanders seemed good—was a rather suspect accomplish- 
ment, being somehow deemed incompatible with civic worth. Thus the 
weaker ones had not to drain the last lees of their shame, and the 
stronger could not wholly rejoice in their strength. But the old saving 
prejudice has now died out (greatly to the delight of the Devil), and 


‘there seems no chance that it will be revived. 


Of other languages no harm comes. None of us—none, at any rate, 
outside the diplomatic service—has a feeling that he ought to be master 
of them. In every recent generation a few men have learned Italian because 
of the Divina Commedia ; and a very few others have tried Spanish, with 
a view to Cervantes ; and German has pestered not always vainly the 
consciences of young men gravitating to philosophy or to science. But not 
for social, not for any oral purposes were these languages essayed. If an 
Italian or a Spaniard or a German came among us he was expected to 
converse in English or spend his time in visiting the sights silently and 
alone. No language except French has ever—but stay ! There was, at the 
outbreak of the War, a great impulse towards Russian. All sorts of people 
wanted their children to be taught Russian without a moment’s delay. 


I do not remember that they wanted to learn it themselves ; but they felt 
-an‘extreme need that their offspring should hereafter be able to converse 


with moujiks about ikons and the Little Father and anything else—if 


a there were anything else—that moujiks cared about. This need, however, 


is not felt now. When, so soon after his début in high politics, M. Kerensky 
} 4P 
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was superseded by M. Lenin, Russian was forthwith deemed a not quite 
nice language, even for children. Russia’s alphabet was withdrawn from 
the nurseries as abruptly as it had been brought in, and le chapeau de la 
cousine du jardinier was re-indued with its old importance. 

I doubt whether Russian would for more than a little while have seemed 
to be a likely rival of French, even if M. Kerensky had been the strong 
man we hoped he was. The language that succeeded to Latin as the official 
mode of intercourse between nations, and as the usual means of talk 
between the well-educated people of any one land and those of any other, 
had an initial advantage not quite counterbalanced by the fact that there 
are in Russia myriads of people who speak Russian, and a few who can 
also read and write it. Russian may, for aught I know, be a very beautiful 
language ; it may be as lucid and firm in its constructions as French is, 
and as musical in sound ; I know nothing at all about it. Nor do I claim 
for French that it was by its own virtues predestined to the primacy that 
it holds in Europe. Had Italy, not France, been an united and powerful 
nation when Latin became desuete, that primacy would of course have 
been taken by Italian. And I cannot help wishing that this had happened. 
Italian, though less elegant, is, for the purpose of writing, a richer language 
than French, and an even subtler ; and the sound of it spoken is as superior 
to the sound of French as a violin’s is to a flute’s. Still, French does, by 
reason of its exquisite concision and clarity, fill its post of honour very 
worthily, and will not in any near future, I think, be thrust down. Many 
people, having regard to the very numerous population of the British 
Empire and the United States, cherish a belief that English will presently 
be cock of the world’s walk. But we have to consider that English is an 
immensely odd and irregular language, that it is accounted very difficult by 
even the best foreign linguists, and that even among native writers there 
are few who can so wield it as to make their meaning clear without prolixity 
—and among those few none who has not been well-grounded in Latin. 
By its very looseness, by its way of evoking rather than defining, suggesting 
rather than saying, English is a magnificent vehicle for emotional poetry. 
But foreigners don’t much want to say beautiful haunting things tous: they 
want to be told what limits there are, if any, to the power of the Lord 
Mayor ; and our rambling endeavours to explain do but bemuse and annoy 
them. They find that the rewards of learning English are as slight as its. 
difficulties are great, and they warn their fellows to this effect. Nor does 
the oral sound of English allay the prejudice thus created. Soothing and 
dear and charming that sound is to English ears. But no nation can judge 
the sound of its own language. ‘This can be judged only from without, 
only by ears to which it is unfamiliar. And alas ! much as we like listening 
to French or Italian, for example, Italians and Frenchmen (if we insist 
on having their opinion) will confess that English has for them a rather 
harsh sound. Altogether, it seems to me unlikely that the world will let 
English supplant French for international purposes, and likely that French 
will be ousted only when the world shall have been so internationalised 


2 that the children of every land will have to learn, besides their own tradi- 
tional language, some kind of horrible universal lingo begotten on Volapuk 
by a congress of the world’s worst pedants. 

Z Almost I could wish I had been postponed to that era, so much have I 
suffered through speaking French to Frenchmen in the presence of 
Englishmen. Left alone with a Frenchman, I can stumble along, slowly 
indeed, but still along, and without acute sense of ignominy. Especially 
is this so if I am in France. There is in the atmosphere something that 
braces one for the language. I don’t say I am not sorry, even so, for my 
Frenchman. But I am sorrier for him in England. And if any Englishmen 
be included in the scene my sympathy with him is like to be lost in my 
agony for myself. 

Would that I had made some such confession years ago! O folly of pride ! 
I liked the delusion that I spoke French well, a delusion common enough 
among those who had never heard me. Somehow I seemed likely to 
possess that accomplishment. I cannot charge myself with having ever 
claimed to possess it ; but I am afraid that when any one said to me “ I 
suppose you speak French perfectly ?”’ I allowed the tone of my denial 
to carry with it a hint of mock-modesty. ‘‘ Oh, no,” I would say, “‘ my 
French is wretched,” rather as though I meant that a member of the 
French Academy would detect lapses from pure classicism in it ; or “‘ No, 
no, mine is French pour rire,” to imply that I was practically bilingual. 
Thus, during the years when I lived in London, I often received letters 
from hostesses asking me to dine on the night when Mme. Chose 
or M. Tel was coming. And always I excused myself—awot on the plea that 
I should be useless. ‘This method of mine would have been well enough, 
from any but the moral standpoint, had not Nemesis, taking her stand 
on that point, sometimes ordained that a Gaul should be sprung on me. 
Tt was not well with me then. It was downfall and disaster. ; 
Strange, how one will trifle with even the most imminent doom. On 
being presented to the Gaul, I always hastened to say that I spoke his or 
her language only “un tout petit peu ’’—knowing well that this poor 
spark of slang would kindle within the breast of M. Tel or the bosom of 

_ Mme. Chose hopes that must so quickly be quenched in the puddle of 

my incompetence. I offer no excuse for so foolish a proceeding. I do but 

say it is characteristic of all who are duffers at speaking a foreign tongue. 

_ Great is the pride they all take in airing some little bit of idiom. I recall, 

among many other pathetic exemplifiers of the foible, an elderly and rather 
eminent Greek, who, when I was introduced to him, said “I am jolly 

glad to meet you, sir!” and, having said that, had nothing whatever 
else to say, and was moreover unable to grasp the meaning of anything 
said by me, though I said the simplest things, and said them very slowly 
and clearly. It is to my credit that in speaking English to a foreigner | 

_ do always try to be helpful. I bear witness agaimst Mme. Chose and 

__M. Tel that for me they have never made a like effort in their French. 

It is said that French people do not really speak faster than we, and that 
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their seeming to do so is merely because of their lighter stress on syllables. 
If this is true, I wish that for my sake they would stress their syllables a 
little more heavily. By their omission of this kindness I am so often 
baffled as to their meaning. To be shamed as a talker is bad enough ; it 
is even worse to be shamed in the humble refuge of listener. ‘To listen and 
from time to time murmur “ C’est vrai’? may seem safe enough ; yet 
there is danger even here. I wish I could forget a certain luncheon in 
the course of which Mme. Chose (that brilliant woman) leaned suddenly 
across the table to me, and, with great animation, amidst a general hush, 
launched at me a particularly swift flight of winged words. With pensively 
narrowed eyes, I uttered my formula when she ceased. This formula she 
repeated, in a tone even more pensive than mine. “ Mais je ne le connais 
pas,” she then loudly exclaimed, “‘ je ne connais pas méme le nom. Dites- 
moi de ce jeune homme.” She had, as it presently turned out, been asking 
me which of the younger French novelists was most highly thought of 
by English critics ; so that her surprise at never having heard of the gifted 
young Sévré was natural enough. 

We all—but no, I must not say that we all have painful memories of 
this kind. Some of us can understand every word that flies from the lips 
of Mme. Chose or from the mouth of M. Tel. Some of us can also talk 
quickly and well to either of these pilgrims ; and others can do the trick 
passably. But the duffers are in a great grim majority ; and the mischief 
that French causes among us is mainly manifest, not (I would say) by weaker 
brethren hating the stronger, but by weak ones hating the less weak. 

As French is a subject on which we all feel so keenly, a point of honour 
on which we are all so sensitive, how comes it that our general achieve- 
ment is so slight ? There was no lack of hopes, of plans that we should 
excel. In many cases Time was taken for us by the forelock, and a French 
nurse installed. But alas ! little children are wax to receive and to retain. 
They will be charmingly fluent speakers of French within six weeks of 
Mariette’s arrival, and will have forgotten every word of it within as 
brief an interval after her departure. Later, their minds become more 
retentive, though less absorbent ; and then, by all means, let French be 
taught. Taught it is. At the school where I was reared there were four 
_ French masters ; four; but to what purpose? Their class-rooms were 
scenes of eternal and incredible pandemonium, filled with whoops and 
cat-calls, with devil’s-tattoos on desks, and shrill inquiries for the exact 
date of the battle of Waterloo. Nor was the lot of those four men excep- 
tional in its horror. From the accounts given to me by “old boys” of other 
schools I have gathered that it was the common lot of French masters on 
our shores ; and I have often wondered how much of the Anglophobia 
recurrent among Frenchmen in the nineteenth century was due to the 
tragic tales told by those of them who had returned from our seminaries to 
die on their own soil. Since 1914, doubtless, French masters have had a 
very good time in England. But, even so, I doubt whether they have been 
achieving much in the way of tutelage. With the best will in the world, 
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a boy will profit but little by three or four lessons a week (which are the 
utmost that our system allows him). What he wants, or at any rate will 
want, is to be able to cope with Mme. Chose. A smattering of the irregular 


‘verbs will not much avail him in that emprise. Not in the dark by-ways 


of conjugation, but on the sunny field of frank social intercourse, must 
he prove his knighthood. I would recommend that every boy, on reaching 
the age of sixteen, should be hurled across the Channel into the midst 
of some French family and kept there for six months. At the end of that 
time let him be returned to his school, there to make up for lost time. 
Time well lost, though ; for the boy will have become fluent in French, 
and will ever remain so. 

Fluency is all. If the boy has a good ear, he will speak with a good 
accent ; but his accent is a point about which really he needn’t care a jot. 
So is his syntax. Not with these will he win the heart of Mme. Chose, 
not with these the esteem of M. Tel, not with these anything but a more 
acrid rancour in the silly hostility of his competitors. If a foreigner speaks 
English to us easily and quickly, we demand no more of him: we are 
satisfied, we are delighted ; and any mistakes of grammar or pronunciation 
do but increase the charm, investing with more than its intrinsic quality 
any good thing said—making us marvel at it and exchange fatuous glances 
over it, as we do when a little child says something sensible. But Heaven 
protect us from the foreigner who pauses, searches, fumbles, revises, 
comes to standstills, has recourse to dumb-show! Away with him, by 
the first train to Dover ! And this, we may be sure, is the very train M. Tel 
and Mme. Chose would like to catch whenever they meet me—or you ? 
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TI.—A Point to be Remembered b ry ery 
Eminent Men 


NE of the things a man best remembers in later years is the 
first time he set eyes on some illustrious elder whose achieve- 
ments had already inflamed him to special reverence. In almost 
every autobiography you will find recorded the thrill of that 

first sight. With the thrill, perhaps, there was a slight shock. Great men 
are but life-sized. Most of them, indeed, are rather short. No matter to 
hero-worshipping youth. The shock did but swell the thrill. It did but 
enlarge the wonder that this was the man himself, the man who 

I was about to say “‘ who had written those inspired books.” You see, 
the autobiographists are usually people with an innate twist towards 
writing, people whose heroes, therefore, were men of letters ; and thus 
(especially as I myself have that twist) I am apt to think of literary hero- 
worship as flourishing more than could any other kind. I must try to be 


less narrow. At first sight of the Lord Chancellor, doubtless, unforgettable . 


emotions rise in the breast of a young man who has felt from his earliest 
years the passionate desire to be a lawyer. One whose dream it is to excel 
in trade will have been profoundly stirred at finding himself face to face 
with Sir Thomas Lipton. At least, I suppose so. I speak without convic- 
tion. I am inclined, after all, to think that there is in the literary. tempera- 
ment a special sensibility, whereby these great first envisagements mean 
more to it than to natures of a more practical kind. So it is primarily to 
men very eminent in literature that I venture to offer a hint for making 
those envisagements as great as possible. 

The hint will serve only in certain cases. There are various ways in 
which a young man may chance to see his hero for the first time. ‘“‘ One 
wintry afternoon, not long after I came to London,” the autobiographist 
will tell you, “I happened to be in Cheyne Walk, bent on I know not 
what errand, when I saw coming slowly along the pavement an old grey- 
bearded man. He wore a hat of the kind that was called in those days a 
*“ wide-awake,’ and he leaned heavily on a stick which he carried in his 
right hand. I stood reverently aside to let him pass—the man who had 
first taught me to see, to feel, to think. Yes, it was Thomas Carlyle ; and 
as he went by, looking neither to the right nor to the left, my heart stood 
still within me. What struck me most in that thought-furrowed face was 
the eyes. I had never, I have never since seen a pair of eyes which,” etc., etc. 
_ This is well enough, and I don’t say that the writer has exaggerated the force 
of the impression he received. I say merely that the impression would 
have been stronger still if he had seen Carlyle in a room. The open air 
is not really a good setting for a hero. It is too diffuse. It is too impersonal. 
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Four walls, a ceiling, and a floor—these things are needed to concentrate 
for the worshipper the vision vouchsafed. Even if the room be a public 
one—a waiting-room, say, at Clapham Junction—it is very helpful. Far 
more so if it be a room in a private house, where, besides the vision itself, 
is thrust on the worshipper the dizzy sense of a personal relationship. 

Dip with me, for an example, into some other autobiography. . . . 
Here : “ Soon after I came to London ”—it is odd that autobiographists 
never are born or bred there—“ one of the houses I found open to me 
was that of Mrs. T , A woman whom (so it seemed to me when in 
later years I studied Italian) the word simpatica described exactly, and who, 
as the phrase is, “ knew everybody.’ Calling on her one Sunday afternoon, 
I noticed among the guests, as I came in, a short, stalwart man with a 
grey beard. ‘I particularly,’ my hostess whispered to me, ‘ want you to 
know Mr. Robert Browning.’ Everything in the room seemed to swim 
round me, and I had the sensation of literally sinking through the carpet 
when presently I found my hand held for a moment—it was only a moment, 
but it seemed to me an eternity—by the hand that had written Paracelsus. 
I had a confused impression of something godlike about the man. His 
brow was magnificent. But the eyes were what stood out. Not that they 
Were prominent, but they seemed to look you through and through, and 
had a lustre—there is no other word for it—which,” I maintain, would 
have been far less dazzling out in the street, just as the world-sadness 
of Carlyle’s eyes would have been twice as harrowing in Mrs. T ’s 
drawing-room. 

But even there neither of those pairs of eyes could have made its fullest 
effect. The most terrifically gratifying way of seeing one’s hero and his 
eyes for the first time is to see them in his own home. Anywhere else, 
believe me, something of his essence is forfeit. ‘‘ The rose of roses ” loses 
more or less of its beauty in any vase, and rather more than less there in 
a nosegay of ordinary little blossoms (to which I somewhat rudely liken 
Mrs. T ’s other friends). The supreme flower should be first seen 
growing from its own Sharonian soil. aaa 

The worshipper should have, therefore, a letter of introduction. 
Failing that, he should write a letter introducing himself—a fervid, an 
idolatrous letter, not without some excuse for the writing of it : the hero’s 
seventieth birthday, for instance, or a desire for light on some obscure 
point in one of his earlier works. Heroes are very human, most of them ; 
very easily touched by praise. Some of them, however, are bad at answering 
letters. The worshipper must not scruple to write repeatedly, if need be. 
Sooner or later he will be summoned to the presence. This, perhaps, will 


entail a railway journey. Heroes tend to live a little way out of London. 


So much the better. The adventure should smack of pilgrimage. Consider 
also that a house in a London street cannot seem so signally its owner’s 
own as can a house in a village or among fields. The one kind contains 
him, the other enshrines him, breathes of him. The sight of it, after a walk 
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(there should be longish walk) from the railway station, strikes great 
initial chords in the worshipper ; and the smaller the house, the greater 
the chords. The worshipper pauses at the gate of the little front garden, 
and when he writes his autobiography those chords will be reverberating 
yet. ‘ Here it was that the greatest of modern spirits had lived and wrought. 
Here in the fulness of years he abode. With I know not what tumult of 
thoughts I passed up the path and rang the bell. A bright-faced parlour- 
maid showed me into a room on the ground floor, and said she would tell 
the master I was there. It was a wonderfully simple room, and something, 
perhaps the writing-table, told me it was his work-room, the very room 
from which, in the teeth of the world’s neglect and misunderstanding, 
he had cast his spell over the minds of all thinking men and women. 
When I had waited a few minutes the door opened and ”—after that 
the deluge of what was felt when the very eminent man came in. 

Came in, mark you. That is a vastly important point. Had the very 
eminent man been there at the outset, the worshipper’s first sight of him 
would have been a great moment, certainly ; but not nearly so great as 
in fact it was. Very eminent men should always, on these occasions, come 
in. That is the point I ask them to remember. 

Honourably concerned with large high issues, they are not students. 
of personal effect. I must therefore explain to them why it is more impres- 
sive to come into a room than to be found there. 

Let those of them who have been playgoers cast their minds back to 
their experience of theatres. Can they recall a single play in which the 
principal actor was “ discovered ”’ sitting or standing on the stage when 
the curtain rose ? No. The actor, by the very nature of his calling, does, 
must, study personal effect. No playwright would dare to dump down his 
principal actor at the outset of a play. No sensible playwright would wish 
to do so. That actor’s personality is a part of the playwright’s material. 
Playwriting, it has been well said, is an art of preparing. The principal 
actor is one of the things for which we must be artfully prepared. Note 
Shakespeare’s carefulness in this matter. In his day, the stage had no 
curtain, so that even the obscure actor who spoke the first lines (Shake- 
speare himself sometimes, maybe) was not ignominiously ‘“‘ discovered.” 
But an unprepared entry is no good. The audience must first be wrought 
on, wrought up. Had Shakespeare been also Burbage, it is possible that 
he would have been even more painstaking than he was in leading up to 
the leading man. Assuredly, by far the most tremendous stage entries I 
ever saw were those of Mr. Wilson Barrett in his later days, the days 
when he had become his own dramatist. I remember particularly a first 
_ night of his at which I happened to be sitting next to a clever but not very 
successful and rather sardonic old actor. I forget just what great historic 
or mythic personage Mr. Barrett was to represent, but I know that the 
earlier scenes of the play resounded with rumours of him—accounts 
of the great deeds he had done, and of the yet greater deeds that 
were expected of him. And at length there was a procession : white- 
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bearded priests bearing wands; maidens playing upon the sackbut ; 
guards in full armour ; a pell-mell of unofficial citizens ever prancing along 
the edge of the pageant, huzza-ing and hosanna-ing, mostly looking back 
over their shoulders and shading their eyes; maidens strewing rose- 
leaves ; and at last the orchestra crashing to a climax in the nick of which 
my neighbour turned to me and, with an assumption of innocent 
excitement, whispered, “I shouldn’t wonder if this were Barrett.” I 
suppose (Mr. Barrett at that instant amply appearing) I gave way to 
laughter ; but this didn’t matter ; the applause would have drowned a 
thunderstorm, and lasted for several minutes. 

My very eminent reader begins to look uncomfortable. Let him take 
heart. I do not want him to tamper with the simplicity of his household 
arrangements. Not even the one bright-faced parlourmaid need precede 
him with strewn petals. All the necessary preparation will have been done 
by the bare fact that this is Ais room, and that he will presently appear. 
“ But,” he may say, with a toss of his grey beard, “I am not going to 
practise any device whatsoever. I am above devices. I shall be in the 
room when the young man arrives.” I assure him that I am not appealing 
to his vanity, merely to his good-nature. Let him remember that he too 
was young once and thrilled in harmless hero-worship. Let him not grudge 
the young man an utmost emotion. 

Coming into a room that contains a stranger is a definite perform- 
ance, a deed of which one is conscious—if one be young. Not to come 
in awkwardly, not to make a bad impression, is here the paramount 
concern. The mind of the young man as he comes in is clogged with 
thoughts of self. It is free of these impediments if he shall have been 
waiting alone in the room. To be come into is a thing that needs no art 
and induces no embarrassment. One’s whole attention is focused on the 
comer-in. One is the mere spectator, the passive and receptive receiver. 
And even supposing that the young man could come in under his hero’s 
gaze without a thought of self, his first vision would yet lack the right 
intensity. A person found in a room, if it be a room strange to the arriver, 
does not instantly detach himself from his surroundings. He is but a feature 
of the scene. He does not stand out as against a background, in the grand 
manner of portraiture, but is fused as in an elaborately rendered “ interior.”’ 
It is all the more essential, therefore, that the worshipper shall not have 
his first sight of hero and room simultaneously. The room must, as it 
were, be an anteroom, anon converted into a presence-chamber by the 
hero’s entry. And let not the hero be in any fear that he will bungle his 
entry. He has but to make it. The effect is automatic. He will stand out 
by merely coming in. I would but suggest that he must not, be he never 
so hale and hearty, bounce in. The young man must not be startled. If the 
mountain had come to Mahomet, it would, we may be sure, have come 
slowly, that the prophet should have time to realise the grandeur of the 
miracle. Let the hero remember that fis coming, too, will seem super- 
natural to the young man. Let him be framed for an instant or so in the 
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doorway—time for his eyes to produce their peculiar effect. And, by the*- 


way : if he be a wearer of glasses, he should certainly remove them before 
coming in. He can put them on again almost immediately. It is the first 
moment that matters. 

As to how long an interval the hero should let elapse between the young 
man’s arrival and his own entry, I cannot offer any very exact advice. I 
should say, roughly, that in ten minutes the young man would be strung 
up to the right pitch, and that more than twenty minutes would be too 
much. It is important that expectancy shall have worked on him to the 
full, but it is still more important that his mood shall not be chafed to 
impatience. The danger of over-long delay is well exemplified in the sad 
case of young Coventry Patmore. In his old age Patmore wrote to Mr. 
Gosse a description of a visit he had paid, at the age of eighteen, to Leigh 
Hunt ; and you will find the letter on page 32, Vol. I., of Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys’ biography of him. The omens, clearly, had all been most propitious. 
The eager and sensitive spirit of the young man, his intense admiration 
for The Story of Rimini, the letter of introduction from his father to the 
venerable poet and friend of greater bygone poets, the long walk to 
Hammersmith, the small house in a Square there—all was classically in 
order. The poet was at home. The visitor was shown in. . . . “ I had,” 
he was destined to tell Mr. Gosse, “‘ waited in the little parlour at least 
two hours, when the door was opened and a most picturesque gentleman, 
with hair flowing nearly or quite to his shoulders, a beautiful velvet coat 
- and a Vandyck collar of lace about a foot deep, appeared, rubbing his 
hands and smiling ethereally, and saying, ‘ This is a beautiful world, 
Mr. Patmore!’ ” ‘The young man was so taken aback by these words that 
they “ eclipsed all memory of what occurred during the remainder of the 
visit.” 

Yet there was nothing wrong about the words themselves. Indeed, to 
anyone with any sense of character and any knowledge of Leigh Hunt, 
they must seem to have been exactly, exquisitely, inevitably the right words. 
But they should have been said sooner. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN A TRAIN 


By DR. ETHEL SMYTH 


T’ seems to me that anything which purports to be a record of an 

event that really happened is spoiled by the very slightest admixture 

of fiction. I believe, too, that if a chronicler have but strength of 

mind to resist all temptations to improve on his text, integrity will 
be its own reward. In some occult manner the reader will know he 
is not being made a fool of. 

The following adventure has not been worked up into literature ; 
everything took place exactly as will be related. I may add that I am 
incapable, unfortunately, of retaining with accuracy a single turn in the 
talk of persons not of my own class—whether the dialect of country folk 
or the latest jargon of the Smart. English, as spoken in Shoreditch, 
the region in which my heroine apparently resided—or, as she put it, 
* resigned ’’—is a language wholly unknown to me; nor have I a notion 
whether the expressions she used were, or were not, peculiar to herself. 

All I know is that circumstances enabled me to take down, then and 
there, each golden word that fell from her lips, without my indiscretion 
giving offence ; that for weeks afterwards my notebook, still a cherished 
possession, lived in my pocket ; and that its contents were inflicted on 
everyone I met. 

No; not everyone. Alas! our generation does not practise what a 
French writer has called ‘‘ la noble franchise ’’ of the sixteenth century ; 
and for that reason, at certain points of the dialogue as given here, I have 
had to fall back upon dots and paraphrase. Otherwise not a word has 
been altered; and if hyper-delicate readers are shocked at a certain 
revelling in ailments which is characteristic of the uneducated all the world 
over, I may perhaps remind them that better-bred people have been 
known to indulge the same weakness. But . . . in these it never makes 
one laugh. 


‘ 


One day, in the year 1902, I got into a third-class carriage at Waterloo, 
my destination being Woking, two stations beyond which is Aldershot. 

The only other occupant of the carriage was an elderly lady, dressed in 
some black material that looked as if it had originally intended to be satin, 
but had changed its mind later on. From beneath a close-fitting black 
bonnet emerged, on either side, two little sausage-rolls of grey hair, and 


her expression was a mixture of severity, superiority, and self-assurance. 


I noticed that she had installed herself, with her face to the engine, in the 
exact centre of the empty row of seats opposite me—rather an original 
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and alarming proceeding, I thought. She carried a small patent-leather 
bag which looked as if it might contain tracts, and it occurred to me that 
possibly her line was philanthropy. ; : 

Presently one became aware that a touching scene was being enacted 
on the platform just outside our carriage. A pale, grey-bearded man of 
the respectable mechanic type, aged about sixty, clad in a seedy grey suit, 
was submitting, without enthusiasm, to the fervent hugs and resounding 
kisses of a middle-aged woman, whose appearance, without amounting 
to disreputability, suggested that once upon a time she might have been 
“ gay,” The brown, frizzy front bursting forth from beneath her beflowered 
head-gear, and the short bugle-fringed cape with crewel-work pinned 
in festoons round its neck, carried off and bade defiance to a shabby skirt 
and a remarkably easy pair of boots. 

The general effect was a severe struggle for life, combined with determina- 
tion to keep up appearances. One caught many an exhortation to “ keep 
his heart up ” and “look after himself,” addressed to the grey-bearded 
man, the extreme melancholy of whose visage, and the mechanical “ Ay- 
ay ’’ with which he punctuated these exhortations, made me think he must 
surely be a Scotchman. 

Eventually, not without a stumble or two, and with many apologies 
for treading on my feet, the lady hoisted herself into the carriage and sat 
down—partly beside me, partly upon me—all the time firing off volley 
after volley of affectionate counsel in the direction of the door. ‘They were 
obviously man and wife. The husband did not strike me as unfriendly ; 
it was merely that she was so effusive, he so depressed. And as I made 
myself small in my corner it was impossible to avoid noticing that the 
new-comer had fortified herself against the pangs of parting by a recent 
visit to the refreshment-room. 

Finally, but not before we were well under way, she subsided into her 
seat, and instantly succumbed to drowsiness. 


In those days trains ran into Waterloo on single lines, and there was a 
platform on either side of us. Just as we were clearing the station, the door 
_ on the wrong side of the carriage opened, and with cat-like deftness a 
young man slipped in and gently closed the door behind him—a tall young 
man in a bowler hat and red woollen comforter, whose manner of lowering 
himself into a seat and at once averting his eyes was curiously discreet and 
self-effacing. 

By this time my neighbour, unconscious of the disapproval with which 
her vis-a-vis, the philanthropic lady, was eyeing her, had fallen asleep, her 
head reposing on my shoulder ; and I was just thinking of taking steps 
when the next incident happened. 

As the train slowed down going through Vauxhall, once more the wrong 
door opened, and in stepped two men. . . . There was a slight 
scuffle, and in less time than it takes to relate, handcuffs were snapped 
on to the young man’s wrists. After which his captors sat down, one 
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opposite him, one between him and the philanthropic lady—the whole 
thing having taken place in complete silence. | 

The banging of the door had roused my neighbour, who was now sitting 
up, paralysed, as were we all, with astonishment. But not for long. 7 

Lurching heavily against me, she suddenly said, in a hoarse whisper : 

Did you see that ? ” 

I nodded. 

‘“‘ Ain’t you afraid ?” she asked, with wide, staring eyes. 

We were five to one, and the philanthropic lady would certainly give 
a good account of herself. It was not, therefore, in a spirit of braggadocio 
that I smiled and shook my head. 
; s Lor’, what a nerve!” she exclaimed, in high admiration. . 

You're a courageous one!” ... Then, pointing dramatically in 
the direction of the prisoner : ‘“‘ What’s that in ’is ’and ? ” she demanded. 
Her bloodcurdling voice would have frightened a child into fits, but it was 
easy to see that she was not in the least alarmed. It was merely a concession 
to drama. 

I transferred my gaze from her large and fascinating countenance to the 
young man’s hand, and gave it as my opinion that the object in question 


was a pipe. 

“Pipe indeed!” said she, pitying my simplicity... . “ Why, 
they ’as ’em arranged as revolvers and runs up and down this line as 
bold as brass, disguised in policeman’s trousers! ... I’ve often 


made the mistake myself! ”’ 


I now perceived that I was in for a remarkable interview ; and, reflecting 
that my friend’s condition was one in which people are not very observant, 
also that she seemed disposed to fall asleep on the slightest provocation, I 
took out a notebook I had just bought in town. After having jotted down 
all her remarks up to that point, I gently nudged her into wakefulness and 
asked if she thought the young man was a thief. 

She at once assumed the manner of one who knows more than she is 
at liberty to communicate. And I may say here that I never met an 
individual who commanded a greater variety of moods, or whose 
facility in passing from one to the other was more bewildering. 

“I’m not going to say anything,”’ she remarked, with studied delibera- 
tion. . . . “ You don’t know as much as J do. . . . But if the men had 
asked me it would have been very awkward . . . for I live near the place 
he resigns. . . . Ah,” she added, sighing heavily, “‘. . . it’s very cruel 
and very hard to accuse .. . but . . .”’ (with emphasis) “ that man got 
in here to rob!” 

The philanthropic lady had been sitting bolt upright, withdrawing 


herself in a marked manner from our proceedings ; but at this point 


aloofness yielded to curiosity. : 
“ You know him, madam ? ”’ she asked, bending forward. 
“I do, madam,” replied the other with unction—‘‘ and the woman 
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who co-habits with him . . . and often I hear em murdering each other — 


o’ nights. . . . A place called The Warring it is—’alf a yard .. . well! 
...? (with a little laugh) “I won’t exaggerate . . . ’alf a mile from 
where I live.”’ 


Here a colloquy took place between the philanthropic lady and the 
plain-clothes man who sat next her. I could not catch what passed, but 
as she took out her purse, and made some proposition which he met with 
the superior smile policemen reserve for a sentimental public, I gathered 
that the young man was in the habit of travelling without a ticket, and that 
an offer to pay his fare had been rejected. 

All this time the benevolent intervener had, of course, been holding 
the attention of the house—a state of things that did not suit my 
neighbour. 

‘“Pay his fare, indeed!” she remarked sarcastically to the lamp over- 
head. . . . “Yes! ... Very kind! ... But it’s only encouraging 
him to do worse! . . . Now, if he was a ttle boy,” she went on (and the 
thought of juvenile delinquents seemed to affect her deeply), . . . a boy 

. ayoung lad ... I don’t say ... I’d ’a’ given ’im credit!” 

The philanthropic lady did not admit criticism. 

‘“‘T’m a Christian,” she said stiffly, “‘ and I have great sympathy with 
anyone that goes wrong.” 

My friend’s enthusiasm over this sentiment knew no bounds. Hurling 
herself forward in a fervour of acquiescence that all but landed her in the 


speaker’s lap, ‘‘ God bless you, dear! ”’ she cried in a broken voice. ‘‘ So 


‘dol! ... And what J say is ... you must have ’em ... good... 
Gnd .-7 bad 1 

The philanthropic lady sat well back and gazed ostentatiously out of 
the window. 

It now occurred to me, as my friend dozed off again, that I could take 


her down with impunity under her very nose, as though she were address- _ 


ing a public meeting (and my impression is that at times she believed 
herself to be so doing). Next time I righted her in her seat I waited; 
therefore, with pencil ready poised for the next remark. It came as pat 
as though there had been no break. 

“Ah!” she murmured, promptly but vaguely, “. . . what I say is 


. if those people who are bad . . .” (a long pause) “‘. . . they ought 


to be shut up!” 


This unexpectedly severe sentiment, delivered with great decision, again — 


lured the philanthropic lady from her fastness. Here was an occasion 
which it beseems the initiated to improve. With a pomposity that the 
written word cannot hope to convey, she remarked, to my great 
astonishment and admiration : 

“We must take into consideration hereditary law !” 

My friend was not at all impressed. 


“ Decidedly such, dear!” she agreed airily. . . . “ But what are you 
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going to do? ... It’s a Phase of Society! .. .” And now, for the 
first time, she struck the note that dominated most of her subsequent 
utterances—the unmistakable diction and cadence of the informal prayer- 


_ meeting. “ Ah,” she moaned, “‘ there’s nothing like living in the Lord ! 


. . . He’s the personal. . . . He’s the personal. . . .” 

Her voice died away gradually, and, much as I longed to hear the end 
of that sentence, there was so much to write down, that she was allowed to 
slumber in peace for the time being. 

When next roused, refreshing sleep had done its work ; her voice was 
loud and clear, her manner forensic and slightly aggressive. 

“ And why do I say they should be shut up ?”’ she asked, addressing 
the meeting. “ So as they couldn’t get into trouble ! ” (After all, the philan- 
thropic lady’s remark had stung her.) “‘ There are seven Jews in my house,” 


she went on. “. . . They never get into trouble! . . . That’s what they 
turn round and tell me! ... But they do! ... Only they get the 
money like dirt . . .” (a sniff) “‘. . . and landlord says the Jews are 


damned good fellers to pay ... and at the finish this’ll be a Jew’s 
island |” 

I expressed a hope that it would not come to that. 

“Ah, ” said she in tragic tones, “isn’t it dreadful to see ou? dear 


English people thrown out ? . . . Why, look at my house ; there’s a family 
0’ Jews pays 13s. for four rooms, and me, an English person, has to pay 


be) 
! 


7s. for two rooms 
I made a rapid calculation. 
“Thirteen shillings for four rooms,” I said, “and 7s. for two. . 


_ That’s all right, surely?” 


Seietieit — she echoed. .... “ Of coursesit’s- all: right’... .but 
ain't it ’ard? . . . Why, look at the ways of ’em! You'll hardly believe 


Bites but...” 


Here I find myself obliged to paraphrase, for it now became a question 


of technical procedure in Israelitish communities at an interesting and 


critical moment in the lives of married ladies. I may add that the informa- 
tion given where I have broken off, though obviously meant to startle 
and horrify, conveyed nothing whatever to me; but I saw that the 
philanthropic lady was listening in spite of herself. 

~ “Only last week,” continued my neighbour, “I was called in to a 


young woman. ... It was Dr. Swyers, of Shoreditch, called me in— 


you know ’im, I dessay?” (I said that I had never met Dr. Swyers.) 
* Well,” she went on, ‘“‘ that same young Jewish person—and a sweet 


young thing she was, too—she kept on crying out, ‘Give me an 
ENGLISH woman! It’s an ENGLISH woman I want!’” .. . (her 
‘rendering of this impassioned request must have been audible in the next 
- compartment) “and I said to her... 


») 


What my friend said to her must be omitted ; it was a persuasively- 


worded appeal to submit to the methods employed on such occasions in 
Christian sick-rooms. 
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At this point the philanthropic lady incredibly interjected : 
“ But you must remember the Mosatc Law ! se | 
The other glanced at her, a world of withering rectitude and propriety 


a ro 


in her eye. : 
“Ah” she said... “ but consider the doctor and a room full of 
people . . .!!”” Then, addressing herself to me, as the more sympathetic — 


listener, she described how Israel had fought for its own beside that bed, # 
to be routed, single-handed, by Christendom in the end. “ And bless you,” — 
she wound up cheerfully, ‘‘ while they were talking I got her out of her — 
trouble in no time!” 
The philanthropic lady refused to leave it at that. 
“One can’t blame people for wishing to abide by their own customs,” — 
she remarked, with finality. . 


“ Customs indeed!” jeered my friend. “. . . Why, look what their — 
customs are! . . . Look at ’em when they go to death! . . . Just think © 
of us... so sympathising, so beautiful to our little dead children! — 
... Why, them Jews’ll lay out their little ones on a trestle and ~ 
brush ’em !” 

This time I was adequately startled. ; 

“|. . Brush them!” I exclaimed, aghast. ; 

‘Brush ’em all over!”’ said she, nodding violently. . . . “ With an ~ 
Ambrush.” 


I imagined that this must be another item in the Mosaic Law—perhaps 
the equivalent of the Catholic ceremony, Asperges. 

‘* What is an Ambrush ? ”’ I asked. 

‘““What they remove the bristles out o’ pork with!” she replied 
smartly. “‘ That’s the Jews! ... I know ’em! ... No one better!” 

By now I had, of course, come to the conclusion that my interlocutor 
must be a monthly nurse, but, not liking to put a direct question, felt 
my way. 

‘‘ What is your profession ?”’ I asked. 

She stared at me. . . . “ Profession!” she ejaculated, and I saw that — 
I had given offence. Then, with immense and ponderous dignity, she said : 
““T dessay you wondered at me, madam, but it was my ’usband I was 
a-kissing of on the platform!” ... 


. 
What terrible misunderstanding was this? . . . When my scattered | 
wits were recovered, I assured her that anyone could see that at a glance, . 
and also that the parting caused her distress. Instantly mollified, she 
accepted my apologies in the spirit in which they were offered. ia | 
Yes,’’ she said coyly, even bridling a little, ‘‘ I dessay you remarked 


us Aue the very first time it is I left him since his accident, things being — 
so slack. 


is pe a have an accident ?” I enquired. 4 
“ Accident. . ./”’ cried she. “‘ The doctor says he never see anythin 
like it.... Why, the beam come down right atop of ree : x | 
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compound fracture of the skull, it was, ...” (the next detail of the 
devastation wrought by the beam is here omitted) . . . “ and ’is poor 
legs was something dreadful!” Overcome at the recollection, she now 
became maudlin. “ Yes! .. . it was my ’usband I was a-kissin’ of . . . 
my dear, dear ’usband . . . my own flesh and blood .. .!” 


I saw the philanthropic lady glance in a terrified manner at the speaker, 
then at my notebook, and finally resume her fixed study of the landscape. 
I think she was calculating how soon the train would arrive at her own 
Biation =... 


After writing for dear life, I asked my friend if she had any other family. 

“I have, dear,” she replied; ‘‘. . . two sons I have . . . two good 
sons ; ... one in the plumbing and gas-fitting line . . . a beautiful, 
lovely, handsome boy! . . . And one a soldier as I am going down this 
day to Aldershot to see... !” (A long-drawn sigh.) “Ah . . . it was 
only the slackness that drove my son away from me... my own, brave, 
sailor boy!.. .” 

This was too much of a good thing for a chronicler bent on accuracy. 

“I thought you said he was a soldier ?”’ I remarked. 

““T did, dear,” she allowed ; “‘ but he was invalided out with fits when 


the old Queen died. . . . ‘ But, lor’, mother,’ ’e said, ‘ I’ll have no fits. 
on dry land!’ . . . Nor he ain't ! And so ’e went for a soldier . . . my 
dear, lovely boy! . . . Now, wasn’t that a... wasn’t thata...?” 


Her eyes were rapidly closing, but I thought of a good rousing question. 

“* Is he a good son to you ? ”’ I asked. 

In a second she was sitting up, wide awake, and gazing at me defiantly, 
her liberal mouth closed like a rat-trap. Then, delivering the words with 
mere pottcntous emphasis? “If God’ .2*, ‘struck’. i mewn”, 
dead,” she declaimed, ‘“‘m_ boy never said shan’t to his mother!” She 
paused to let this sink in, and while I was murmuring congratulations, 
a fatuous smile gradually cancelled her expression of extreme sternness. 
... ‘And... so beautiful he is!” she added. “ You’ll know ’im by 
me... the very living image of me... !” 

The family note being now firmly established, she went on without a 

ause : 
oe And a dear, loving old Christian mother I had... . ‘ Look, my 
Jessie child!’ she said... . ‘ You may be a wife some day .. .!’ 
And sure enough Iam!” . . . (Here the prayer-meeting manner became 
very pronounced.). . . . ““ And she taught us . . . and she was true... . 
and she is in Heaven now at eighty-three . . . and rejoicing I love her 
words. .. .” At this point, catching hold of my arm, she whispered 
confidentially, with a sort of triumph: “ And my words worry my boys 
just the same!” 7 

To keep pace with her now was not an easy task, and I was glad that a 
short interval of meditation occurred, before, putting her two hands 
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together, palm to palm, like a child saying its prayers, she gave me a t 

powerful nudge with her elbow. Z ae 
“ Look !? she said. “‘ This was my mother while she had her reason. 

And once more the roof was nearly lifted, as, with tightly-closed eyes, 


she intoned a mother’s prayer: “ ‘Please... God... bless «site LE 

. . . dear-darling-little-sweet Jessie... .A . . . men!’” She then 

added, in her ordinary tone: “ At the finish she went off without her 
” 

reason. i 


I was speechless, while she dragged forth a handkerchief from a very 
inside pocket and held it in readiness. 
“T know I lost an angel of a mother,” she continued, “ and an angel 


of a father—God rest their souls! . . . And a dear angel of a brother I 
had . . . a p-p-preacher.”” (She mopped her eyes.) “‘ They used to pelt 
’im with eggs . . . but now ’e’s gone they love ‘im! ”’ : 
“* Didn’t they like him before ?” I asked. : 
“ Tike him? ... They couldn’t a-bear im! . . . And when he was © 
took to the asylum...” (another little laugh)... “asylum? .. 


”» 
. 


infirmary, that is. . 

“‘ What was the matter with him?” I threw in quickly. 

“‘ Rheumatics—-stone—in-the—bladder—and—erysipelas—in—’is—face,’” she 
answered in a breath. “‘ And when I went to see him . . . ‘ Jessie,’ ’e 
says, ‘ how is it with your soul ? ’ I says, ‘ William, whatever do youmean?’ — 
‘ Ah, Jessie,’ ’e says, ‘ remember all our little mother taught us . . . and 
oughtn’t we to gratulate our mother on that point?’ ” 

I confess that I have never interpreted this dark saying wholly to my _ 

satisfaction, nor grasped the exact meaning of the verb to “ gratulate,” 
as used in such a connection. But as shenow became rather grave—trecalling, _ 
too, her remark concerning the “‘ worrying ”’ quality of a mother’s words— 
I am inclined to think that, true to his vocation, William had been expostu- 
lating with her on some point of conduct, and also reminding her that their __ 
revered mother had often warned her on the same subject. Perhaps it 
was refreshment between meals. 

The reflective mood, however, passed quickly, and was followed by 
a piece of dramatic presentment whose vigour eclipsed all previous efforts. 
With a roar, the effect of which on the philanthropic lady’s nerves is my 
last impression of that now silenced moralist, she proceeded to give us 
further portions of the memorable interview with William : 

“* PULL UP THE WINDER-CORD!’ ’e said—and ’is dear mouth 
was full of thrush at the time—‘ pull it up,’ ’e said, ‘ and let in some 0’ 
God’s air, for ’e’s a-callin’ o’ me . . .!’ ‘ William,’ I says, ‘ for any sake 
- don’t tell me that!’ ‘God . .. is . . . a-callin’ 0’ me, Jessie,’ ’e says. 

‘Why, just look at my mouth!’ . . . Ah,” she went on, with melancholy 
satisfaction, “ he did die handsome . . . and so did my poor sister, 
singing : ; 

* Jesus and the Brides are come, 
Freely, freely, freely . . .’” 
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__ These lines, evidently part of a hymn the context of which one would 
like to hear, were chanted in a sort of loud sing-song ; after which, with 
one of her sudden drops into the colloquial style, she added, as it were in 
parenthesis : 

“Then the baby came and off she went.” 


I think there were further particulars concerning the poor sister’s end, 
but my whole attention was concentrated on the task of faithfully entering 
the above. When next I was free to listen she was addressing the roof in 
her most lamentable voice : 

~ Ah! people go about in earthly things,” she was saying, “ and forget 
the Saviour.” Down her cheek trickled a neglected tear . . . but not 
a distressful one. I was glad to see she was enjoying herself thoroughly. 


The train was nearing Woking. I suddenly became aware that we were 
alone. Gone the philanthropic lady . . . gone the young man and his 
captors !| Hypnotised by one fellow-traveller, I had not marked the passing 
of the others. 

“T get out at the next station,” I observed, ‘‘ and I hope-you’ll have a 


_ pleasant day at Aldershot.” 


My friend was deeply moved. 

“Thank you, dear, for those true words,” she said, dabbing her eyes. 
... The Lord sent us to be lively and pleasurable . . . but it ain’t 
always easy! .. . specially if you’re suffering from... ” (and here 
she mentioned a complaint which I am told is a peculiarly depressing 
one). 


By this time I was much in love with my companion, and longed to give 
some expression to my sentiments. Could I venture on the next step? 
She seemed such a thoroughly good soul that I thought the risk might 
be taken. 

‘“* You tell me times are bad,” I said, ‘‘ and your husband out of work. 
.. . l’m not a rich woman myself, but if you will not think it a liberty 
. . .” Here I pulled out half-a-crown. | 

The train had just come to a standstill. My friend struggled to her feet, 
extended both arms like twin semaphores, and burst into a loud fit of 
weeping. Eee a 

“When I got into this carriage,” she sobbed, her voice gradually rising 
in a sort of crescendo howl, “‘ the word I said was . . . If ever I see a 
Heart 0? GOLD ... that’s one!’” . . . And, flinging her arms round 
me, she squeezed what she had been good enough to describe as a Heart of 
Gold convulsively to her bosom. : 

There was barely time to get out before the train went on. As it rounded 
a curve I saw, among many signal-posts, the damp handkerchief that had 
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played such a prominent part in our interview still jerking frantically 
at a window. 


The tragic thing is that in the excitement of the moment I omitted to 
ask my friend for her name and address ; nor did it occur to me later on 
to apply to Dr. Swyers, of Shoreditch, for information: concerning one 
who doubtless was the best-known householder in his district. 

When, only last month, a friend of mine, to whom I communicated the 
blurred contents of the famous notebook, remarked that this would have 
been the course to pursue, moved by a simultaneous impulse, we both 
rushed to the telephone book. . . 

Alas ! it was too late ! Seventeen years have elapsed since that memorable 
interview, and Dr. Swyers is probably dead. In any case, he is not on the 
telephone—which amounts to the same thing. 


Paris, July 1920. 
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NOTES FROM A DIARY 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Biography Il 


HE English craze for biography has been the subject of much 

irony and straight complaint during recent years, but it con- 

tinues to flourish like golf. ’The reading public alone is to blame, 
| . for if it refused to buy biography by the ton, biography would not 
be written by the ton. The latest example, and one of the supreme examples 
of the wrong way to be biographical, is to be found in Sir George Arthur’s 
life of Lord Kitchener. We used to resent two thick volumes for one man’s 
brief span, but now we have three—super-thick. (We have even six—the 
Disraeli biography.) It seems seldom to occur to biographers that in the 
first place a biographer should know how to write. Sir George Arthur is 
an amateur writer ; probably he could paint just as well as he can write ; 
but if he painted a portrait of Kitchener and exhibited it there might be 
trouble. Not only he cannot write—he cannot compose, nor arrange, nor 
select, nor sift, nor discriminate, nor exercise impartiality. It may be that 
he knows more about his subject than any other man ; the qualification 
does not suffice. The great fact is that he simply does not know his job. 
He has done perhaps half his job—and the easier half—and has left his 
readers to do the other half. Very few readers could, or would if they could, 
do the other half. Nevertheless, Sir George Arthur has received very high 
praise, and the praise is worth less than nothing at all. He can at any rate 
take credit to himself that he has not written the worst and most mis- 
leading biography of a great man in the English language. I surmise that 
that distinction belongs to the author of the official life of Lord Tennyson, 
or possibly to the authoress of the official life of G. F. Watts (another trifle 
of three volumes). 

The life of Kitchener, of course, had to be written, but many 
biographies are published the justification for which is undiscoverable. 
Continental nations seem to manage without an annual plague of some 
scores of biographies. Why does the British public continue to make 
incompetent and unnecessary biography so remunerative ? Conceivably the 
reason is that the British public is more interested than any Continental 
nation in politics and public life, and also—may one say ?—more interested 
in literature. Hence it is more interested in the figures of politics and 
literature. This interest is creditable, unless it becomes morbid ;_ there 
are those who assert that it has definitely become morbid. 

Practically all our biographies are too ponderous ; most of them are | 
amateurishly done. About half of them, and perhaps three-quarters, are 


_ quite unnecessary, being begotten by family conceit out of undiscriminating 


public taste. Now and then an unnecessary biography enters into the 
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domain of righteous and sane literature by reason of its intrinsic excellence. 
Instances of this phenomenon are Carlyle’s life of Stirling, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s life of his father. If the British have a special racial 
gift for biography, some born biographers might advantageously turn to 
and till fields that even in Britain are neglected. The greatest of all 
Christians, and one of the greatest men in history, whose life was astound- 
ingly picturesque, varied, and eventful, was St. Paul. There is no first- 
rate full life of St. Paul in the English language. F. W. Farrar and Thomas 
Lewin are, I suppose, his chief modern biographers. Farrar is well known, 
and one need not insist that his fifty year old biography is of a popular and 
impermanent nature. Lewin, his predecessor, is forgotten. And yet I much 
prefer Lewin to Farrar. Lewin is delicious ; he can still be read if he is 
read in the right spirit. 

Here is a specimen of Lewin: ‘‘ More than eighteen hundred years 
have elapsed since the hearts of all on board have ceased to beat ; but 
imagination still pictures to itself the alternations of hope and fear which 
must then have agitated each anxious breast, as they waited impatiently 
for the dawn of day to disclose to their straining sight the features of the 
coast on which they were cast. The shore was close at hand, but between 
them and it lay a yawning gulf.” Etc., etc. It is a nice question whether 
modern biographies are more or less sublimely ridiculous than the Lewins. 
amid the yawning gulfs of the seventies. 


Pavlova at the Palace 


She danced the dying swan. (It was a pity, after the Russian Ballet, to _ 


see her in front of such ugly scenery.) A feather fell from her costume. 

One man said to another : 

“ Moulting.”’ 

Such was the whole of their conversation. 

It is this kind of thing that infuriates me against audiences, and against 
English audiences in particular. It annoys me more than the laughter, 
half-hysterical, half-loutish, which even in West End theatres seldom fails 
to punctuate a poignant moment in a play. Edmond de Goncourt got the 
measure of the ridiculous monosyllabic Englishman in his curious novel, 
La Faustin. An English lord goes to look over an empty house. When he 
sees a bird in a cage he ejaculates “ Bird.” And when he sees the bath 
a ejaculates “ Bath.” And during the entire visit he says nothing else 
whatever. 


Short Stories 


When the short stories of Tchekoff began to appear in English 
wondered whether Russia had not sroduten a arester had! de Maupastent 
in this line. Of course we could not depose de Maupassant all at once 
but I think that little by little we did do so. Tchekoff is more comprehen- 
sive than de Maupassant ; his interests and his sympathies are wider ; 
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he certainly observes more; he was a far more generally interesting 


personality. True, his artistic education was not equal to de Maupassant’s ; 


he was less exclusively and severely an artist; and he wrote a sad quantity 
of mediocre stuff. But the mass of his first-rate stuff is large ; and when 
you come to tales like The Ravine, The Moujiks, and Aphrodite, you are 
aware that nothing could be better; you say that de Maupassant never 
produced anything quite so full and complete as these. After some years 
of Tchekoff I took up with de Maupassant again. Well, I doubt whether 
after all ‘T'chekoff “ has it over him.” Although admittedly de Maupassant 
is a bit of a monomaniac and admittedly Tchekoff is not; although 
Tchekoff’s work is more complete—still, in the emotional power of 
rendering a given situation de Maupassant is perhaps somewhat the superior 
of the other ; assuredly he is not his inferior. And does anything else 
finally count ? In sheer creative force is either Aphrodite or The Ravine 
equal to such a tale as L’Inutile Beauté? L’Inutile Beauté was the first 
story of de Maupassant’s I ever read ; on its wings I crossed the channel 
and was transformed from an islander into an awakened and excited 
citizen of the world ; conceivably I have a weakness for L’Inutile Beauté. 
Yet even after allowing for the favourable prejudice I am bound to put 
this story at least as high as the very best of 'chekoff. The situations in 
it are most drastically simplified, and is that a fault ? Is it not, rather, a 
virtue ? And the handling of the thus simplified situations never falters in its 
austere and tremendous power. Whatever ‘T'chekoff was he was not austere. 
As for de Maupassant, he steadily cultivated simplification. Boule de Suif, 
the story by which he is chiefly known, is not simplified. It is a youthful 
attempt to be complex and complete. It succeeds. It is a great story, but 
it is a little self-conscious, “arty,” and over-careful. L’Inutile Beauté, like 
Le Champ @Oliviers and La Maison Tellier, shows a supreme ease and 
assurance—a perfection of masterful technique and of economy that 
Tchekoff did not in my opinion achieve. The mention of Le Champ — 
d Oliviers reminds me that de Maupassant was very economical in the use 
of his themes. He treated the theme of this story at least twice elsewhere 
—in Duchoux and Un Fils ; he treated it tragically in the first story, with 
grim comedy in the second, and harrowingly in the third. 

Let us all thank God that there is no “ best short story.”” When you 
have nicely balanced T’chekoff against de Maupassant for the champion- ~ 
ship, you suddenly think of Tolstoi and The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, than 
which no story can be better. I am not sure that any short stories in 
English can qualify for the championship. Thirty years ago Walter Scott’s 
Wandering Willie’s Tale was always cited as the best. Then it was Steven- 
son’s Thrawn Janet. Then Kipling took the floor. And to-day Conrad 
and Hardy have ousted their forerunners in vogue. And neither of them 


‘writes short stories any more. So far as I know, short stories with serious 


pretensions to greatness are not being written now, either in France, 


Russia, or England. And if they are not being written in France, Russia, 


or England they are not being written anywhere. 
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Miscellaneous Reading 
My habit is to buy, inter alia, books with semi-reputations or with no 
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reputation at all, in the hope of discovering something good that the 


public has missed. Lately, alarmed by the steady increase of these unread 
and unassessed volumes in my library, I have taken to reading “in” 
books instead of reading them, so as to get as quickly as possible some 
adequate notion of the stock in hand—with results certainly informative, 
but otherwise not very satisfactory. It seems to me that few really first- 
rate books can have failed to make a first-rate reputation for themselves, 
and that “‘ subterranean” reputations are not very well justified. The 
public does not miss much. I got F. Manning’s Scenes and Portraits 
on the strength of high praise of it from people who ought to be able to 
judge. Well, I couldn’t read it. The author is very clever and original, and. 
sometimes suggestive ; but he does not know his job. He is an amateur. 
He cannot hold the thing together, and his literary sense is very defective. 
Similarly, I attacked several books of Bernhard Berenson’s which I have 
possessed for years. I suppose that Mr. Berenson’s competence as a critic 
of painting is entirely authentic. But he too has failed to develop the talent 
for holding a thing together. Nor can he express himself clearly. Nor, 
despite grammatical correctitude, can he even manipulate a sentence for 
the reader’s benefit. He continually baffles the reader. And, still in the 
region of art criticism, Mr. Herbert Furst’s imposing and fully illustrated 
book on Chardin is worse. Its literary amateurishness, shown as much 
in the absence of general design as in detailed inefficiency, is acute. I 
hoped for better satisfaction from Mr. Charles Ricketts’s book on ‘Titian. 
Ricketts on Titian! The combination promised lusciously. I was 
not wholly disappointed. Mr. Ricketts is an individuality, with a 
definite attitude towards both life and art, with unusual perceptions, 
with originality and courage to match. His book, though confused and 
far too allusive, is interesting. It would be more interesting and less 
irritating if he had not set out to write with “style.” He has 
_-achieved one or two pretty good passages of style, but as a rule he 
achieves a mere delicate preciosity which is full of the maladroit. He just 
is not sufficiently expert. I was disgusted with Baudrillart’s rather well-” 
known work Histoire du Luxe, and [ wish I had never bought those four 
buxom volumes. ‘The subject is splendid, the treatment rotten. A shocking 
example of shameless book-making—as bad (and this is saying a lot) as 
Charles Vogel’s “free translation” of Friedlander’s Maurs Romaines ! 
I suppose that these books are the sort of concoction that Brunet’s Manuet 
du Libraire would amiably describe as “ ouvrages estimés.’”’ My most 
successful quarry recently has been Gregorovius’s History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages. It may not be great, but it is thoroughly good and 
can be perused without fatigue for hours at a stretch. I would put it a little 
below Ferrero’s The Greatness and Decline of Rome, of which it may be 
called in part a sequel. Ferrero is more brilliant. Ferrero knows all about 
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the craft of writing. He has nothing to learn about the manipulation of 
sentences. Few authors seem to realise that the first business of an author 
is to write, and that if an author cannot write, whatever his other qualifica- 
tions may be, he has no excuse for producing a book. 


Respect for Brains 


» Aman with a long hooked nose (not a Jew), aged from forty to forty-five, 
was talking with his wife to an older couple. He had charge of the con- 
versation. He said he liked walking. He would take long walks, anything 


up to forty-eight miles, and enjoy them. He also liked driving. Yes, he 


liked to be behind a pair of good horses. But he liked motoring too ; and 
his little boy knew the make of every motor at sight—even to motor-cabs. 
‘Then about books. ‘‘ If you were to see the books I buy. If I live to be a 
thousand I shan’t read half of ’em. Haven’t read half Dickens and Thacke- 
ray yet. I have a friend a bookseller in Charing Cross Road, and when 
there’s a library for sale he always lets me know and I go to the sale. I like 
light books myself. Now, there’s Wells’s Tono-Bungay. I read that. I lent 
it to men with minds, those brainy people, two or three of them, and they 
were delighted with it—oh! quite enthusiastic. Well, of course it was 
good, but I couldn’t see so much in it myself because I haven’t got the 
mind.” (He was very frank and nice, and I saw that there must be a large 
class of persons who frankly recognise the existence of a brainy class 
intellectually above them.) He named Frank Danby, Hichens, Mason, 
and several others as being specially readable. ‘* Of course they’re not great 
—nothing great in them; but they pass the time. . . . I frankly admit 
to reading a lot of trash.” His wife, though she seemed rather a dull, 
common woman, said with sincerity that she did like Shakespeare. The 
older couple had no interest in books whatever; but this fact did not 
apparently disturb the bookworm in the least. 


Dimner of the Syndicate of Literary Critics, Paris 


A wide, long table. Very bare. No ornaments at all. A piano in the room. 
Soup, fish, fowl, vegetables, beef, ice, wines, mineral water, champagne 
frappé, cheese, dessert, coffee, cognac, cloakroom, tips. Inclusive, 4 francs 
75 centimes. 

There were perhaps thirty or thirty-five men and six women. A red- 
robed lady from the provinces—something the matter with her corsage 
behind. A rich young woman who was said to pay for the production of 
her own play. Also a daughter of a well-known translator, in pale blue ; 
a bad-mannered young Jew (who took my ice with glee) tried to tutoyer 
her. Also an American poseuse who talked to Marcel Ballot, of Le Figaro, 
at the end of the table. M. Ballot looked fatigued. M. Henri Duvernois, 
opposite me, was preoccupied. M. Chantavoine presided. He had a neat 


‘sardonic air. Drooping eyelids, and quick, light gestures. No age. The 


official of the Education Department who sat by his side, and looked 
48 
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fairly old, had been his pupil. A friend described M. Chantavoine as ve 
true Athenian.” 

After the ice, he made a speech—neat and bright, full of genuine culture, 
but full also of the usual stuff about sympathy, chers confréres, etc., exactly 
as in England, and punctuated by fervent “ hear, hears’ from the com- 
pany on the slightest excuse. Also the usual cliché stuff about the sur- 
passing devotion of the secretary ; but the latter may very well have been 
true in this case ; the secretary, a big, stout man, with the air of a foreman, 
had an attractive and serious face. Afterwards in the cloakroom when I 
offered to assist the President with his overcoat he energetically refused. 
“ ¥amais,” he said with decision. ‘‘ Toutes mes excuses,” I said ironically. 
** Fes les accepte,” he said ironically. 

Lakes of mud outside, but the rain had just ceased. Clouds drove across 
the sky. A crowd stood waiting for a tramcar at the corner of the Boule- 
vards St. Denis and Sebastopol. Among this crowd was the Athenian 
President. To contrast this brilliant and erudite man’s worldly position 
with that of the newspaper proprietor in his motor-car, etc., was inevitable. 
As for me, I took the Underground. 


The Atelier 


I got there before Pierre Laprade, the professor of the day. A fat 
old woman in blue guarded the outer door, and a young, good-looking 
man (twenty-one or twenty-two) answered my ring at the inner door. 
- He was not the massier (who was ill), and he expressed his regret that 
Monsieur Laprade had not yet turned up. The studio was large and of 
irregular shape, and the stove was red-hot. An Italian model—white 
apron, white head-cloth, hand on hip—was posing on a throne. Two 
young men in yellow smocks were painting, close together, and two other 
men sat behind, smoking, ‘restlessly getting up and sitting down again. 
Silence. Dusk (3.50 p.m.). I looked about me. There were large photo- 
graphs of modern masterpieces on the walls, a table with reviews on it, 
dumb-bells on the floor close to, a fiddle-case and a volume of Mozart on 
a shelf. I waited a few minutes. Then the old woman rushed in excitedly, 
and announced: “‘ Monsieur Laprade”’ in a loud whisper. The young 
man who had opened to me ran out to welcome the professor and bring 
him in. Laprade began criticising at once, though there was little work to 
criticise. He gave no praise, but offered his criticisms with a friendly 
smile and tone, in a low voice. A group of four or five young men stood 


eee 


respectfully around him. The studies had no interest. He asked for the ! 


sketch-book of one student, and looked all through it. Then he saw some 
studies of a student who was absent, and said they were rather original 
and good. He asked if the student was young. ‘“ No,” said the other 
students ; “ old—twenty-seven or thirty.” Whereupon Laprade and I 
began to mock the kids, as being ourselves vwieillards. They were nice 
intelligent youths. I heard one humming a classical air. I noticed the 
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programme of work, showing the rota of professors ; an hour of general 
discussion ; and the studio dinner, 1 franc 75 centimes, or two francs 
with coffee. Then we formed a group, and Laprade (who himself talked not 
very easily) got on to the subject of theatrical decoration, etc., apropos of 
the Théatre des Arts and Rouché’s new enterprise therein ; of which, 
however, he could only praise the scenery. 

Two phrases I remembered of his in criticism : 

“ Vous étes méme trop adroit.” 

‘‘ Vous arriverez a étre plus libre avec des moyens beaucoup plus simples.” 

He talked of the seeming clumsiness, of the extreme simplification— 
deux ou trois valeurs seulement—of a certain figure study of Corot. 

Going home he advised me to paint a water-colour of the Tuileries 
Gardens from the Pavillon des Arts Décoratifs. Also to go and examine 
carefully the Delacroix at St. Sulpice, and then get a photograph of it, 
and do a watercolour interpretation of it from memory at home. We 
called at a colour-maker’s to buy sketch-books, etc. 

His demeanour towards the respectful and somewhat intimidated 
students was quite informal, or nearly so. He told me that when he first 
came to Paris there would be a great crowd of students in a large atelier ; 
a professor (of German aspect) would come in; all the students would 
stand up ; and the professor would march about curtly from one canvas 
to the next, making such remarks as, ‘‘ That leg is too short.” 


Henry James 


Henry James’s Letters are the talk of the moment. I think they are 
taken too solemnly and that the editor has taken them too piously. The 
fault of the editor, if it is one, may be excused. Very many of the letters 
are admirable, but very many of them grate on the sensibility by reason 
of the tone of ecstatic friendship, and of the ecstatic appreciation of the 
work of friends, which abound in them. It would be almost cruel to give 
quotations, for some of the phrasing borders on the grotesque. Several 
of the correspondents in whom James apparently delighted were or are 
mediocrities of an exacerbating kind. His affections often overbore his 
unquestionable critical faculty. Thus he spoke highly of E. A. Abbey’s | 
decorations for the Boston Public Library. Now these decorations are 
merely and acutely ugly, as anyone may perceive by going out on to the 
staircase of the said Library and comparing them with the lovely frescoes 
of Puvis de Chavannes. The explanation of this sad shortcoming in the 
letters is perhaps to be found in a sentence written to Mr. A. C. Benson : 
‘‘T respond to the lightest touch of a friendly hand.” He evidently did. 
I should not care to insist unduly on the amiable weakness ; for a fine, 
distinguished and lovable personality emerges from the general body of 
the letters ; and the justness of the man’s powerful, even ruthless, critical 
faculty is manifest again and again. He is admirably discriminating, for 
example, on the books of his friend Paul Bourget ; and he saw through 
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the charming speciousness of Stevenson’s letters immediately he read 
them in bulk. It is possible that he was a better critic than a creative artist- 
His famous verdicts on the younger generation of British novelists, though 
naturally they showed that his ageing eye had blind spots, struck me as 
really first-rate criticism. I read them twice, with great care, for personal 
reasons, and I was more impressed the second time than the first. 

I have seldom been able to enjoy his novels, no doubt because I simply 
could not read them. I was bogged finally halfway through The Ambassadors 
(or was it The Golden Bowl ?), and that was the end of James’s fiction for 
me. I can recall only two that I enjoyed—ZIn the Cage and The Other House. 
I really did enjoy these. I could surmount the excessive elaborateness of 
the style, its multitudinous folds and pleats, its determination never to 
say anything crudely positive. Various great writers have been difficult. 
For instance, Doughty. But I want some reward for my trouble, and from 
James I too rarely got any reward. He said somewhere that the fault of 
the English novel was lack of subject. This is just the fault that I should 
charge him with. His novels did not seem to me to be about anything. 
And when the subject was perceptible, it was usually a very obvious 
subject—as in most of the short stories. And did he in fact create 
characters ? Do we remember his characters as we remember the characters 
of Balzac, Dostoievsky, Fielding, Dickens, Hardy, George Moore ? Do we 
even remember their names ? I don’t at any rate. I have a vague souvenir 
of only one character, the Post Office girl in the cage. I do not 
remember her name ; to the best of my recollection the author took care 
never to mention her name. A pretty trick, but immensely unpractical. 

I once told a mutual friend that A Small Boy and Others was rather 
difficult to read. (Had I been generous of the truth I should have said 
that I had absolutely failed to read it.) The friend passed on my remark 
to James, and I afterwards learnt that he was considerably perturbed. 
by it—couldn’t understand it. 

The theatrical interlude in James’s literary career is very strange ; and 
in the light of the letters it must be as disagreeable to his admirers as it 
was to him. He thought he was hard up and precariously situated, though 
assuredly he never was—judged by the standard applicable to an artist. 
He always lived in a good quarter and in comfort, and he always travelled 
a lot. Still, he thought he was hard up, and so he sat down to write plays 
for money. The votaries of the cult try to gloss over this fact. But it cannot 
be glossed over. “‘ My books don’t sell, and it looks as if my plays might. 
Therefore, I am going with a brazen front to write half a dozen.” And 
then, after the definite failure : “‘ The money disappointment is of course 
keen as it was wholly for money I adventured.” I reckon this to be pretty 
bad ; but nobody animadverts upon it. Strange how one artist may steal 
a horse while another may not look over a hedge ! Somebody of realistic 
temperament ought to have advised James that to write plays with the 
sole object of making money is a hopeless enterprise. I tried it myself 
for several years, at the end of which I abandoned the stage for ever.4I 
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should not have returned to it had not William Lee Matthews of the Stage 
Society persuaded me to write a play in the same spirit as I was writing 
serious novels. It was entirely due to him that I wrote Cupid and Common- 
sense. Since then I have never written a play except for my own artistic 
satisfaction. 

James asserts several times that he had mastered the whole technique 
of the drama. He never had. Not long since I saw The Reprobate. It con- 
tained some agreeable bits ; but the spectacle it provided of an unusually 
able and gifted man trying to do something for which his talents were 
utterly unfitted was painful ; it was humiliating. Half the time the author 
obviously had not the least idea what he was about. It may be said that 
The Reprobate was not his best play. It was not. But he committed it to 
print. : 

I daresay his best play was Guy Domville. Its rehearsals and production 
by George Alexander at the St. James’ Theatre form the tragedy of the 
Letters. 1 was present as a dramatic critic at the first night of Guy Domuille. 
One perceived and admitted the fineness of the author’s intentions ; I 
know that I felt sympathetic towards the play ; but it had a fatal fault ; 
it was not dramatic. The house was full of votaries of the cult, and the 
reception as a whole was very favourable. The gallery behaved roughly ; 
but in those days there was nothing at all unusual in that. The gallery 
booed Henry James. Of course this was sacrilege, but the gallery didn’t 
know it was sacrilege. The gallery had probably never heard of Henry 
James until that night. My memory is not clear for details, but I havea | 
kind of recollection that George Alexander made a speech which annoyed 
me far more than the behaviour of the gallery—a speech somehow apolo- 
gising for the play and admitting that it was a mistake. (I will not vouch 
for this, but I do not see how my memory could have invented it.) The 
whole of the first-night, and especially its culmination, was horrible 
torture for the sensitive James. But if he had known thoroughly the 
technique of the drama he would have saved himself the torture. Part of 
the technique of a thoroughly equipped dramatist is never to go to his 
own first-nights. 

Having failed to make money out of plays—and not, according to his 
own account, having failed to write a good play—James abandoned the 
drama. This also I think was pretty bad. I must further point out that 
James once, for commercial purposes, altered the ending of a play from sad 
to happy. Tut-tut ! sr 

I met Henry James twice. First in the office of Mr. J. B. Pinker. I was. 
amused in secret, because he was so exactly like the (quite good-humoured) 
caricatural imitations of him by H. G. Wells. But I was also deeply 
impressed, not to say intimidated. Although I was nearer fifty than forty 
I felt like a boy. He had great individuality. And there was his enormous 
artistic prestige, and his staggering technical skill in the manipulation 
of words. He asked me if I ever dictated. I said that I could dictate nothing 
but letters ; that I had once dictated a chapter of a novel, but that the 
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awful results decided me never to try it again. He said I might yet come 
to it. (I never shall.) He said he knew just how I felt, and that he had felt 
the same, but had got into the habit of dictation. (Certainly some of his 
dictated letters are complex masterpieces of dictation—unless he revised 
the copy afterwards.) 

He expressed stupefaction when I said that I knew nothing about the 
middle-classes, and indicated that the next time he saw me he would have 
recovered from the stupefaction and the discussion might proceed. 
Talking about the material for novels, he maintained that there was too 
much to say about everything, and that was what was most felt by one 
such as himself, not entirely without—er—er—perceptions. When I told 
him that sometimes I lay awake at night, thinking of the things I had for- 
gotten to put into my novels, he said that my novels were ‘“ crammed,” 
and that when something was “‘ crammed ” nothing else could be put in, 
and so it was all right. He spoke with feeling about his recent illness. 
“ T have been very ill.” 

At a later date in the Coffee Room of the Reform Club he came up to 
me and said: “‘ You probably don’t remember me. I’m Henry James.” 
I blushed. (Just as I blushed when in the stalls of a theatre someone tapped 
my arm from behind and said: ‘“‘ You don’t know me, Mr. Bennett, but 
I know you. I’m Ellen Terry.” I think that great legendary figures really 
ought not to make such remarks to their juniors.) I have a most disconcerting 
memory. I once met a man in St. James’s Street and he stopped and I 
stopped. I said: ‘‘ You must excuse me. I remember your face, but I 
can’t think who you are.” He replied: “‘ You and I dined together last 
night with our friend .’ But this man was not a Henry James. And 
with all its faults my memory was incapable of forgetting a Henry James. 
He asked me if I was alone. I said I had two guests. He said : ‘‘ May I 
join your party upstairs?’ I blushed again. It seemed to me incredible 
that Henry James should be asking to join my party. We received him with 
all the empressement that he could have desired. He talked. He did all the 
talking, and he was exceedingly interesting. He said that to him the Reform 
Club was full of ghosts. He told us about all the ghosts, one after another. 
There was no touch of sentimentality in his recollections. Everything was 
detached, just, passionless, and a little severe—as became his age. His 
ghosts were the ghosts of dead men, and his judgments on them were 
no longer at the mercy of his affections. He was not writing to them or 
to their friends. I doubt whether Henry James ever felt a passion, except 
for literature. I doubt whether he was, in life, more than a dilettante. 


And, if it was so, that is what is the matter with his novels. They lack 
ecstasy, guts. 


Free-handedness 


Dr. P. had a young patient whose father is a big employer and ve 
wealthy. The youth was suffering from tuberculosis in site form, ae 
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Dr. P. suggested that a specialist should be consulted. ‘‘ The best,” said 
the father. A consultation was arranged with the very eminent Dr. Q. 
Dr. P. was five minutes late for the appointment, and found the .patient, 
the father, and Dr. Q. already assembled: The father was telling Dr. Q. 
wonderful tales about Dr. P. After some more general conversation the 
father suddenly said : “‘ Now, gentlemen, let’s get to business,” as though 
at a directors’ meeting. Dr. Q.’s verdict was sufficiently serious. At the 
end the father said: “‘ Now, doctor, how much is your fee?” Dr. Q. 
said five guineas. “ What ? ” cried the father. Dr. Q. repeated, five guineas. 
The father looked at Dr. P. and said: “I thought you’d brought me to 
the best man in London.” “‘ So I have,” said Dr. P. ‘‘ What!” cried the 
father again to Dr. Q. “‘ You’re the best man in London and you only 
charge five guineas! You'll have to take more.” Dr. Q. said that five 
guineas was his charge and he shouldn’t take more. “‘ You’ll have to,” 
said the father, and pulled a roll of pound notes out of his pocket two 
inches thick, fastened with two indiarubber bands. He wet his thumb and 
began to count—up to ten. He then felt in his waistcoat-pocket for a ten- 
shilling note but couldn’t find one. ‘‘ Never mind,” he said. “‘ Here’s an 
extra ten shillings for luck, doctor,’ and then added an eleventh pound 
note, and offered the money to Dr. Q., who protested. ‘‘ Either you'll take 
‘em or they'll go in the fire.” Dr. Q. took the money. The father then 
proceeded : “ Now, doctor, this is an important day in my life, meeting 
the top man in London in his line. I don’t mind telling you I had a bottle 
of Veuve Clikko at my London office before I came. Now you must come 
with me, and you too, Dr. P., and we'll have another bottle. I’ve got my 
ear waiting at the door. She was a damned clever old woman was that 
widow.” It took the two doctors some time to make the father understand 
that they wouldn’t and couldn’t come. So he went off with his son, whose 
serious state did not seem to trouble him in the least. 
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THE EPICAL ENVIRONMENT 


By FRANCIS BURROWS 


VERY poem represents a reaction by a poet to his environment 

—a giving out in transformed shape of impressions received in 

various ways from his environment; and it may be assumed 

that of the poets whose work has endured each wrote in an age 
whose art was sufficiently developed for him to choose freely (within 
limits) the form of poetry which he thought would suit him best. In the 
matter of epic poetry this has been denied (in the face of the positive 
evidence that all our surviving epics are examples of finished art) by those 
who think that, since epics are all early literary forms of the literatures 
which produced them, therefore they must be primitive. But the authors 
of the Iliad at least had no reason to use the form they did, except that they 
found it to suit their powers, because the J/iad itself mentions singing and 
dancing accompanied by the kitharis as well as the “ singing of the glories 
of men,” and in one passage it seems to describe choric singing in strophe 
and antistrophe, a quite developed form. Why, then, did the authors of 
the [lad prefer the epic form to the lyric or dramatic ? The same argument 
applies to other epics. If, as is supposed, epic was composed for the delecta- 
tion of a chief when he banqueted in his great hall, would not a dance- 
drama, something like the supposed proto-drama of the Greeks, with 
singing and music, have proved equally delightful ? But it is certain that 
authors with the power and originality of Homer did not write epic 
merely because it was fashionable. Had they done so, indeed, against 
their natural inclination, we should not now be reading their work. But 
it is characteristic of epic that its author is always a complete master, 
both of the form which he employs and of the metre, which latter, more- 
over, is never an easy one, but regularly a strict and difficult one to handle. 
Yet there is never a sign that he is working in a medium which confines 
his powers—a fact the more curious, because among ourselves, where an 
author can freely choose whatever form he prefers, numberless poems 
fail of success for the very reason that their form seems not to suit the 
author, and - because experience proves that the narrative form is not an 
easy one to work in. 

The following essay will endeavour to explain why, in the first place, 
the epic poet writes in the form he does, and, secondly, why in so many 
literatures we see a sequence in the same order : first epic, then romance, 
biography, biographical history or drama. It will appear that all these 
forms but epic may well be contemporary. But epic always precedes, and 
is never at its best contemporary with any of them, except in so far as the 
epic tradition lingers on into an age which expresses itself characteristically 
in these other forms. It is true that the above statement implies a limitation 
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of the term epic to only a few of those now commonly called epic poems. 
But since the word epic has no accepted significance, this is of no account. 
The term epic has been defined again and again since Aristotle, never 
in the least satisfactorily, and by no two critics alike. Aristotle made his 
definition so as to cover the only epic poetry with which he was acquainted. 
His definition was almost an ad hoc definition. Later critics, as one by one 
other epics were rediscovered, made the same error. And now, with all 
the evidence in front of them, critics are less than ever able to frame a 
definition of epic which is really coextensive with all existing epic poems. 
Clearly, therefore, existing epic poetry does not make a definable class. 
And the reason is not far to seek. We donot possess one single epiccomplete 
and untouched, as it left the hands of those who understood the art and 
chose it for their composition. I shall, therefore, not attempt to add to the 
long list another useless definition. I shall mention a few of the particular 
qualities which distinguish existing epics from other narrative poems ; 
and I shall define the environment in which poetry with those qualities 
is naturally produced. I shall endeavour to prove that in this environment 
all epic poetry has actually been produced, and, to complete the proof, 
show that the forms of poetry which have evolved out of epic correspond 
in their differences from epic with a change from the epical environment 
to that in which they have been produced. My examples will naturally 
come mostly from the [dad and Odyssey, because these two epics have been 
most studied, and because Greek narrative poetry has developed even in 
those two poems into so many varieties that one can best find the 
instances of the different kinds one requires there. 

Where does this fact originate, then, that poems of such diverse date 
and source and subject admittedly show so many identical characteristics ? 
Not from the nationality or race of the author or his characters. Most of 
our existing epics, the lad, the Song of Roland, the Nibelungenlied, the 
Njall Saga, Mahabharata, and Beowulf are Indo-European. But the story 
of David and Saul in the First Book of Samuel is equally with them epical. 
And Gilgamesh, the hero of the Babylonian epic, is Elamite (according 
to a consensus of expert opinion)—that is to say, neither Indo-European 
nor Semitic. Nor does the author of epic necessarily record and praise the 
deeds of his own race. The Elamites were the most dreaded enemies of 
the Babylonians, and the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh was the result of 
a conquest of part of the country by the Elamites, who, having ruled it 
for about two hundred years, were ejected, and left Gilgamesh to become 
the national epic of Babylonia for ever after. Beowulf likewise is an English 
poem, whose hero is a Geat (a South Swede), and his exploits are placed 
in Denmark. The authorship of epic is not necessarily anonymous nor 
manifold, for Bret Harte’s Californian Tales are epical. Indeed its manifold 
authorship is a defect. Nor is epic (except in a special sense explained 
later) essentially early. The baliads of Robin Hood and the Scottish Border 


are not early, except in this special sense. Nor need it be artistically primi- 


tive in any meaning sense of the word. For the Iliad contains passages of 
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individual authorship which, taken by themselves, however faulty and 
disproportioned the construction of the poem as a whole, are perfect in 
proportion and finish. The first half of the first book, for instance—a 
passage on which the whole structure of the poem 1s built, one which 
must therefore have been composed as early as any of the [ad : which, 
indeed, the most disruptive criticism leaves in place and intact. Nor do 
epics always deal with national movements ; the actions of the Border 
chiefs are of local significance merely, and Robin Hood is a plain outlaw ; 
nor do the actions of Odysseus in the Odyssey affect much more than his 
own house. Nor is it essential that epic be written in verse. The Icelandic 
sagas are in prose. All these epics have, however, a certain resemblance 
to one another. They all deal with historical events, with actions of life- 
and-death importance to the actors; and, at their best, with a set of 
circumstances contemporary, to all appearance, with the author, or at 
least held in quite recent remembrance. The further distant in time and 
spirit and place the author is from the actions which he describes, the 
less epical his poetry is. The principal emphasis is always laid on action ; 
the author does not personally comment on the actions of his characters ; 
and he describes quite minor actions in an interesting but quite straight- 
forward way—the putting on of arms, the eating of a meal, or making of 
a boat. Such simple and everyday occurrences the epic author describes 
in a way that makes the reader both see them and take interest in them. 

From whence, then, are these qualities derived—an acquaintance with 
historical events, an interest in action and a freshness of observation ? 
This last is in no wise peculiar to the epic poet. Every poet in some degree 
shares it, in whatever age, in whatever circumstances he lives. Nor can it 
be due to the fact that the subjects of existing epics are placed in old and 
unfamiliar times. For the authors were undoubtedly familiar with the 
times they deal with, and to attribute a freshness of outlook, a keenness 
of perception unfelt by ourselves, to people who lived before our time, 
simply because they did so live, is a mistake. Closely governed as we are 
by traditions, customs, and positive laws, we are probably less in bondage 
than ancient peoples of high civilisation like the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians. ‘They were very conscious of their long past history, and felt the 
pressure of the past even as we do. And it is well known that uncivilised 
peoples generally are more subject to restriction of behaviour than we are, 
for all our law-courts, police, and a Parliament that never ceases to add 
to the Statute-book. And our mental operations are more free than those 
both of ancient civilised races and of uncivilised ones, whether ancient or 
modern. 

The same is true of the epic poet’s interest and acquaintance with con- 
temporary or recent history. Most of the Greek poets and authors and 
philosophers of the greatest period played their part in historical actions 
affecting the life of whole communities ; and they did so, not only in 
administrative or advisory positions, but as generals, ambassadors, or 
naval captains. ‘This fact has given their work a colour of reality noticeably 
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wanting from that of most modern authors. But for all that their artistic 
production was quite distinct from epic. Therefore the especial epical 
qualities are derived from the environment of the characters round whom 
the epic has been written, more so than from that of the authors. Now, by 
environment I mean all the circumstances that guide the conduct of a 
man, both those merely physical—climate, way of livelihood, presence or 
absence of enemies, and everything else that affects his physical existence— 
and those mental and moral prejudices and inherited habits of reaction 
which, without one being aware of them, so largely govern one’s conduct. 
Using the word environment in this extremely inclusive sense, what do 
we find it to be like in the case of the character of epic poetry ? The epical 
environment is always new and at the same time real, and the epic hero 
fits it. His behaviour matches the novelty and reality of his environment, 
and he shows a very distinct individuality and a behaviour free from 
exterior restraint. But this, as above stated, is no more possible in old 
times than now, and perhaps less possible where men’s actions are more 
guided by religious sanction than by written law; that is to say, less 
possible in an uncivilised state than in a civilised one. In an established 
community, the more so the older it is, men’s liberty is circumscribed by 
the liberty of others. And for this reason epic has never originated in an 
already settled community, either in ancient or modern times. It originates 
only in an environment where human character acts and develops (with, 
for its development, interaction with other characters in a like position) 
with exceptional freedom from any direction or restraint other than what 
is furnished by the environment. It is fundamentally important that 
there be a whole group thus acting and developing. In the most established 
civilisation people are still free to some extent. ‘They do not react to their 
environment with the regularity of machines, or poetry itself would be 
impossible. But there is never a whole group thus acting and developing. 
If one man has more liberty, so have those with whom he interacts less. 
The more free Haroun al Raschid is, the less so are the Barmecides ; a 
pirate is doubtless free, but his crew are thereby made more servile. But 
in epic we always have a group of such characters interacting, and all 
sharing to an extraordinary degree liberty of action and development. An 
environment where this is possible can only exist in perfection in two cases, 
and in a small degree in a third. The first two cases are these : among the 
emigrants in a new homeland, and among a people which has invaded 
and dominated another people ; the third case I shall deal with later. In 
both these first two cases the characters of all the participators in the action 
have a liberty to act and develop far beyond ours, and a necessity to do so, 
and they naturally develop and act in accordance with the situation in 
which they find themselves, namely, cut off from most of their old customs, 
organisation, precedence by birth, and especially from the environment 
where their religious sanctions are effective, where their priests have power 
to mediate between their gods and their chiefs. This may at first lead to 
anarchy, but not to the extent one would expect, nor for so long. The 
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human spirit craves too earnestly for regularity of behaviour. Duties, 
rights, and sanctions positive, prohibitive and permissive become estab- 
lished, not in accordance with tradition, but with the circumstances to 
which they apply ; and institutions are developed to embody them. ‘These 
are the precise conditions which generate epic poetry. It is always contem- 
poraneous with such a transitional period and concerned with its doings ; it 
always perishes and gives rise to romance, biography, biographical history, 
or drama when the position becomes stabilised. ‘The epical character 1s 
just what this group-emigration or domination by conquest produces. 
Courage and entire fearlessness of death are quite normal ; great physical 
endurance and strength and self-reliance are necessary for survival, at 
least for success, and skill in handling stone and wood is far commoner 
than they would be if the professions of smith, boat-builder, house-builder, 
and sailor were commonly established ; skill in plastic arts, since they do 
not tend towards the survival of the community, will be inferior ; bare 
necessities of life, physical and mental, will be the objects sought for. 
Truthfulness will be almost invariable, so much so that the careless reader 
of an epic may mistake it for simplicity, unless he perceives that the villains 
also show this characteristic. Men will have a strong sense of honour 
touching themselves and their households (the natural unit of organisation 
in such circumstances), and a keen conscience, since they cannot do wrong 
and shelter themselves behind established customs and laws religious or 
civil ; for the same reason they will be tolerant of others, they will not pass 
moral judgment on them, and hesitate to curtail their freedom. This free- 
dom will be largely shared by women, except that, of course, the institution 
of marriage is never in abeyance, not from the very first ; since men have 
to avenge their own wrongs blood-feuds will be the rule. In the invention 
of other institutions, an interest in the simplest action will be developed, 
arming, eating, and so forth, since precedents are lacking even for the 
correct conduct of these; and wisdom to connect single actions and 
occurrences with general principles, and insight into men’s motives of 
action, in general and particular cases. Improbabilities,even impossibilities, 
will be related and believed, not through stupidity, but through the fact 
that it is not yet known what is possible in the new environment. Above 
all things men will develop an individuality and resourcefulness, good or 
bad, hardly known in an established community, and their character will 
appear without concealment to observers; concealment of character, 
being unnecessary, is not acquired. Bad characters will often display 


unmotived badness, pure pathological perversity. Such is the epical: 


environment and such the character of the epic heroes. To readers of epic 


I need not give instances of these qualities and characteristics. But it may 


be illuminating to consider some points in the better-known epics which, 
if read with understanding, are seen to be not, as they appear, foolish, but 
essential. : 

In the Song of Roland, Ganelon’s treachery, which causes the whole 
story, is motiveless, or rather it is ascribed to several different and uncon- 
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nected motives. And the twelve peers fall in a monstrous way into the 
trap which he lays. Archbishop Turpin is not a medicine-man, but in 
every way one of the twelve peers and their equal. And, finally, Ganelon 
is not condemned by Charlemagne himself, but by his fellow-Franks, 
though his treachery is not in dispute, and his condemnation involves the 
execution of thirty of his innocent relatives. Each of these points is an 
illustration of life in the epical environment. 

Again, in Njall Saga the wise and virtuous Niall is destroyed by a set 
of circumstances over which he has no control. He can foresee his fate : 
he cannot escape it, or prevent it by appeal to a higher power. In Gisli Saga 
the tittle-tattle of two women has tragic consequences, yet their freedom 
cannot be curtailed. Grettir again is destroyed by his very excess of virtue 
and physical strength. But all these points, and many more, may be 
illustrated from the Ilad. In Book 2 Agamemnon has been sent by Zeus 
a false dream. Here clearly is a case for a priest or a seer ; but the seer 
Calchas, who is mentioned in the same book as unerring, is not called in ; 
Agamemnon falls into the trap, and, later in the same book, fatally misin- 
terprets the omens of his sacrifice to Zeus, ‘‘ who seemed to accept, but 
in reality rejected it.” Sacrifices are described in detail, but each time the 
formalities are slightly, but not systematically, changed. Helen marries 
two men without doing wrong (Priam’s treatment of her in Book 3 
conclusively proves her innocence). Menelaus can claim priority, but Paris 
at present is in possession. She herself wavers in heart between the two. 
But Achza and Troy do not recognise each other’s marriage-laws, and there 
is no remedy but war, since Menelaus and Paris both belong to the reigning 
families of those countries. Yet when the armies are about to meet, Mene- 
laus and Paris proceed to settle their dispute by a duel (this being the best 
epical solution) : and then Aphrodite, after all, picks up Paris when he is 
about to be killed and carries him to Troy ; no one sees her ; he simply 
vanishes through a pure miracle which cannot be explained psychologically. 
Elsewhere the gods converse much more freely with heroes than can be 
considered possible in any established community. And those who favour 
Troy are less blustering than the Achzan gods, but since they are in their 
own native land they are far more powerful. The swearing of oaths is 
described with especial care and never conducted by priests, and witnesses 
are carefully involved. A hundred passages in the I/ad can be explained 
thus which otherwise seem strange and sometimes little less than silly ; 
but I cannot give any more instances here. 

Such, then, is the epical environment. But to produce epic poetry a 
sufficiently developed art must be present. I phrase it thus vaguely, 
because the authorship of each epic is manifold and anonymous; in no epic 


can it be accurately dated or localised. The heroes celebrated are not, it 


seems, necessarily of the same nationality as the author. But the subject 
of epic is invariably history, and the author is nearly contemporaneous 


-with the events and people whom he celebrates. Here again I must be 
vague, because even when the epical environment has perished the tradi- 
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tion lingers, one cannot say how long, in various places and degrees. 
And then, again, the epics we have are all in manuscript. We do not know 
in any case when any epic was first written down in a form henceforth 
unchangeable. But since epic is the product of a transitional environment, 
at least one can say definitely that by stabilisation—that is to say, by gradual 
establishment of institutions—it will gradually stifle its own production 
until production is impossible ; and this agrees with the facts and dates 
as far as they are known to us. 

Taking, then, the first case where the epical environment is produced, 
where a body of emigrants settle in a land inhabited not at all or by a 
people culturally so inferior as to be negligible, these conditions have 
produced the sagas of Iceland and Bret Harte’s tales dealing with the 
gold rush to California. The conditions in the first place were ideal. The 
emigrants were principally Scandinavian chiefs who left Norway after 
the battle of Hafrfjord in 872. This battle completed the subjection by 
Harald Haarfager of the other Norwegian chiefs (one of whom he originally 
was), and some of them—four in particular—in order to retain their free- 
dom, emigrated with their households to Iceland, which they found almost 
uninhabited. No men could have a loftier motive ; these men were great 
chiefs ; and the art of story-telling was probably already developed in 
Norway. The result was what one might expect, an epic art in respect of 
certain qualities not equalled anywhere else. This art became more and 
more inferior as the liberty of action became more circumscribed by 
population and the fixing of standards of behaviour ; typical of the move- 
ment is the gradual establishment of the authority of the All-Thing (Parlia- 
ment for all Iceland), which was exactly contemporary with this decay ; 
and, finally, epic became, on the one hand, romance, on the other hand 
history and biographical history written like epic. That is to say, history 
which refers all events to the free action of its characters and overlooks 
the fact that the environment of the character is no longer free, but com- 
pulsive. This degenerate descendant of epic is not dead yet, nor likely 
ever to be so. Nor, of course, is it peculiar to Iceland. 

The conditions of the Californian gold-rush in the forties were similar. 
But in this case the emigrants were more mixed in original nationality, 
religion, morality, and class. They were not drawn there by any higher 
motive than a desire for adventure ; less self-determination was possible 
for them, consequently there was more anarchy. And the environment 
passed away too quickly. The result is not a finished epic, only the dis- 
tinctly epical stories of Bret Harte. 

The Odyssey likewise is a colonisation epic. It is admitted on all hands 
that it originated in Ionia amongst the colonists who left Greece and settled 
there in consequence of the Dorian invasion. But whether that colonisation 
was peaceful or warlike I suppose is not known. 

The second case of epical environment has been far the most fertile 
of all in the production of epic poetry, namely, when a people invades 
and dominates another people. It is not difficult to see why. Violent 
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action and passion and emotion shown in war must expose and form 
individuality. Men’s lives are openly at stake all the time in fighting 
which is always hand-to-hand—that is to say, individual; dependent on 
generally inferior weapons, and a perhaps fickle deity who, being 
beyond the borders of its native land, is not easily nor certainly invoked. 
And the victors have power over the conquered, hence freedom for them- 
selves. The actors are great chiefs (not so much kings, since the environ- 
ment of a king is always restricted), and the events are nation-wide. The 
invasion which in these cases produces the epical environment is never 
itself the subject of the epic thus produced. Probably because the dis- 
organisation of the invaders must cease first to be anarchical, and give way 
to the reconstructive period, which the period of epic production essen- 
tially is. We only learn from archeology of the Achzan invasion of Greece 
and of the Troad, which is generally dated about three hundred years 
before the war of the Achzans against Troy. The Mahabharata deals not 
with the Aryan conquest of the Punjab and Ganges valley, but with the 
rivalry about ten generations after—say, three hundred years—between the 
Kaurava princes and their cousins, the Pandava brothers. Beowulf’s date 
is nearer than this to the conquest of Britain by Teutonic peoples, but 
gives us no information about that conquest. Neither does the story of 
the contest between David and Saul in the first book of Samuel tell us 
about the invasion and settlement of Palestine by the Hebrew tribes. 
The Song of Roland tells us nothing of Clovis’s invasion of France, but 
its subject is an historical event some three hundred years afterwards. 
Charlemagne’s death happened not long after this event, and the condition 


_of France after his death has been thus described by M. Hanotaux : 
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Each region, each province, each district isolates itself from the neighbouring 
region, province and district; each family, and one might almost say each 
individual within each family, does the same. The bonds of the preceding age 
had crushed men’s bodies, broken their nerves, overwhelmed their souls. All were 
now rejected. Man fortifies himself within his own circle, narrows his horizon, 
concentrates upon his own immediate interests. Law disappears and nothing is 
left but individual instances. 


How long this transitional environment lasts depends on different 
circumstances in each case. If it is too long, it must surely be too destruc- 
tive or too slow-moving. On the other hand, if it be too short, however 
comprehensive it has been, it will not develop a set of epical characters. 
That needs at least one generation. It has been supposed that, where 
records are wanting, a family memory covers about one hundred years. 


We shall expect, therefore, to find the best epic written within one to two 
hundred years of the events recorded in it. And this is somewhere near 


the facts as far as we can investigate them. But accuracy is impossible, 
because one cannot tell in any case how long the tradition lived after the 


environment passed away ; and because we have no single epic as it was 


first made and left thenceforward untouched, and because the decay of 
epic and the establishment of institutions which destroys it are gradual 
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processes. That the two processes were concurrent in Iceland facts and 
dates show. As for the Iliad, we have these facts. There are four books in 
it quite definitely unepical—g, 10, 23, and 24; and the last Greek heroes 
were sons of those who fought at Troy. ; 

Thus epic art slowly perishes and other arts arise to take its place. 
And, slowly or quickly, whether in fifty years or three hundred, the epical 
environment becomes the stable environment in which the inhabitants of 
a settled community live, one wherein the freedom of each man is restricted 
by that of his fellows. This freedom varies, of course, in extent from 
community to community and from person to person, according to their 
social position, wealth, employment, and various circumstances. But in 
no case will any group have the self-determination that produces the epical 
environment, and genuine epic will no longer be produced therefore. 
Imitation will continue, of course. The Jad itself contains passages of 
pure imitation; but great authors will not be thus controlled ; their 
originality will show itself in new methods. Assuming, then, that the 
environment has become stable and normal, and assuming again that 
great writers in all ages choose, consciously or instinctively, the literary 
forms most suitable for the expression of their ideas or else fail to achieve 
greatness, an author will now have several methods open to him which he 
can, and naturally does, combine. He may either distort the environment, | 
disregard it or accept it. He may distort it and invent conflicts and adven-_ 
tures in a world of the fancy. Some of Odysseus’ adventures are of this 
type, notably his visit to Alcinous’ island. He may disregard it and write 
of purely mental occurrences, since in whatever circumstances the body 
is placed, the mind retains some degree of freedom. The extreme result of | 
this will be allegory. Most authors will, however, accept the environment ; 
they can make use of it in different ways. An author may take a single 
character, who, from the special circumstances of his position, has liberty 
to develop freedom of behaviour to an epical degree. Such a man will 
generally be a traveller, and often a sailor : George Borrow, Olaf Trygg- 
vesson, Trelawney, Robinson Crusoe are of this type. But their environ-_ 
ment is not that of the community they are born in ; it is generally abroad, 
and their activities are never shared by a group. In this case the author 
only half accepts the environment. He may accept it wholly and produce 
descriptive narratives of natural occurrences : the I/iad has two of these— 7 
the 1oth book, the Adventure of Dolon, and the 23rd, the Funeral Games. 
Or special circumstances may be assumed, wherein human character of 
necessity assumes that epical degree of liberty always dormant in every 
community, almost in every individual, not dead, which is needed to cope 
with them. In such circumstances drama itself will result, its subject. 
being man’s conflict with man, or with his environment of which other 
men are part. In this connection it is significant that the Iliad has given 
singularly few subjects to the Greek dramatists. They sometimes use 
another form of a story which exists in Homer, or more usually they draw 
their subjects from a later period of the Trojan war—a period not even’ 
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hinted at in the Iiad. The environment of the Iliad is unfavourable to 
drama. But drama is not the immediate child of epic. They are more 
likely (if the course of literary evolution is unbroken) to be related by an 
intermediate form, wherein the narrative form is employed, but where the 
action is gathered into great explosive crises. These will naturally take the 
form of conflicts of character and be expressed in speeches, while the 
narrative will be no more than a string on which these pearls are threaded. 
It may, therefore, be meagre, and even carelessly written, without ruining 
the poem. This just describes part of Book 9 and the whole of Book 24 
of the Iliad. 'They are concerned with one point only in each case. In the 
gth book, the embassy to Achilles, the whole question is, ‘‘ Will Achilles 
accept reparation from Agamemnon?” In the 24th, ‘“ Will Achilles 
accept the ransom offered by Priam for Hektor’s body?” The first case 
might affect the course of events, the second case cannot do so. They are 
typically unepical because the epic hero is restrained in the absence of 
inherited institutions by reverence, self-respect, pity, and so forth. He 
cannot commit adultery or theft and throw the blame on the institutions 
of the community in which he dwells. He cannot reject a genuine suppliant: 
He stands face to face with his gods. His institutions correspond with his 
environment. Achilles cannot reject Priam’s demand for Hektor’s body, 
nor can he reject the embassy, provided only that Agamemnon and Priam 
offer sufficient recompense. ‘That Agamemnon has done so is shown in 
Book 1g ; the original epic version of Priam’s ransoming of Hektor is not 
in the Iliad. Personally I have no doubt that the return of dead bodies 
Was automatic, and in ordinary warfare mutilation abhorrent. To return 
to Books 9 and 24, they are half-way to A’schylus, whose chorus tells us 
what has happened in his stories before his plays open, and what is 
happening off the stage. ‘The Messenger’s speeches have the same purpose. 
Later on drama discards even these relics. 

The Odyssey exhibits true epic as well as these later methods to perfec- 
tion. Odysseus’ adventures are manifestly, and according to the geography 
known to the author, impossible ; they cannot be mapped, and as much 
of them as he himself relates to Alcinous are spiritual rather than physical. 
It is not only the experiences of his body the reader cares about, but also, 
and even more so, those of his spirit. And Odysseus is alone ; he is not 
one of a self-determinant group. These things are far from epic. But his 
personal vengeance on the suitors of his wife, and the decision and habit 
of action which she shows in her calm and steadfast resistance against 
them, and her right and power of self-determination, these things are 
epic. The form of the Jason story makes it likely that there was a romance 
written about it. Some of the Cyclics seem to have been individual 
histories written in epic form: they therefore have not undeservedly 
perished. The story of Thebes seems to be decidedly epic, and if we have 
lost any Greek epic, that is perhaps the one. Of these immediate descen- 
dants of epic we have plentiful examples outside Greece, such as the 
Arthurian Cycle and the Ramayana and Piers Plowman. 3 
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But it is time to consider cases where the epical environment may exist, 
though on an inferior plane, even amid a settled community. Clearly the 
environment which produced the Scottish Border ballads 1s epical. But 
only in an inferior way, because the environment did not there tend to 
stabilise itself ; it was not definitely transitional. It was finally stabilised 
from without. The result is poetry with the distinctive epical quality, but 
often where the sagas are deep and the Iliad majestic, the ballads are flip- 
pant and superficial. A group of outlaws likewise is to some extent self- 
determinant. But its very circumstances imply also a lack of opportunity, 
and cut it off from literary influence. The group is too small and scattered ; 
there is not enough conflict between members of the group. Its position 
is too simple and mean to develop the mind of its members except in 
cunning and daring. It does not develop into any hereditary social system. 
The Robin Hood ballads have been produced by such circumstances. 
They are lower in tone than the Border ballads, as the circumstances of 


the producing group are inferior ; but they have the epical flavour by _ 


universal admission. There remains to consider the magnificent epical 
story of David’s contention with Saul in the First Book of Samuel, the 
only sustained epical production of Semitic literature. It will be seen at 
once that the epical environment is present in the circumstances of the 
story. The chief actors, David and Saul, are not alone. They both have a 
group of highly individual characters around them, and the story shows 
not a conflict between individuals but between groups. The influence of 
the priesthood that tends to regulate behaviour appears less there than else- 
where in the Bible. David’s eating of the shewbread is thus a significant 
detail in the story—and David himself was for a considerable time an 
outlaw. Not only so, but before the rule of Saul the Hebrews were living 
in separated and hostile tribes. But thereafter they lived either as one or 
two perfectly definite nations. Epic there, as elsewhere, arose out of an 
epical environment, an abnormal transitional period between two normal 
systems : firstly, a system of separated tribes; secondly, a united and 
territorial kingdom. In which connection, be it noted, that Saul and 
David were equals in ambition, and their groups equal also. 

This completes the positive side of the argument. To perfect it it would 
remain to show that where epic has not been produced the want of the 
above environment has prevented it. This, of course, it is not possible to 
show. But one might take a few cases and consider them. The epical story 
of David and Saul is especially instructive. The Hebrew invasion of Pales- 
tine, the Semitic invasion of Babylonia, the Arab expansion by conquest 
in the time of Mohammed—none .of these produced epic, because the 
religion of the Semite is also his law, his religion is not local. He takes 
it with him wherever he travels. His character is, therefore, in no 
environment whatever likely to be developed in sufficient freedom to 
produce epic, though, according to the late Professor Palmer, every Arab 
is a poet in some degree. The discovery and colonisation of America and 
other lands would seem to have reproduced the environment of Iceland. 
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Why has it not produced epic? Because between the circumstances of 
the Icelandic and American emigrants there is one perfectly fatal difference. 
The first emigrants to these and other colonies in similar case took their 
religion with them. Notoriously so, in fact. That is to say, they already had 
a system of behaviour and conduct. Their environment was no more 
free than that which they left behind. For the same reason the Cid’s 
exploits in the conquest of Granada from the Moors by the Spaniards has 
not produced epic. His character is not individualised in the stories about 
a as it would be in epic, and that of his companions and opponents still 
e€SS SO. 

It also appears why it is the conquerors, not the conquered, who produce 
epic in its complete form. Because the conquered lose, not gain, in whatever 
power they formerly had of self-determination in the matter of behaviour, 
and only to this extent do their institutions lose their power over them. 
Thus they do not share the epical environment at all. King Arthur’s 
defence of Britain against the invading heathen has not produced epic. 
There is no hint of it in all his group of unindividualised knights. But it 
produced an epic among his conquerors, namely, Beowulf. And the fact is 
characteristic. 

It need not at this stage be pointed out that no modern author can hope 
to write epic, using the word in the sense of this essay, excepting in 
barest imitation of other epics. One may ask, Why should it not come 
from some new country newly populated, such as the north of Canada? 
The answer is that a few epical stories might be produced, but epic never. 
For no group of men nowadays has the sufficient right of self-determina- 
tion. We are all too much in bondage to the law, whether in the north- 
west, whether here in London. Of course all individuals and groups have 
a certain amount of self-determination, and every environment is changing 
all the time. But the environment must be one that is so very free and 
changing so rapidly that it will occur very rarely indeed. Epics are accord- 
ingly extremely few. But if an epical environment appears we shall certainly 
have epic produced again. And if it is, we shall be able to register it at an 
earlier stage than has been done in any other case. For we have no pure 
epic poem, set down contemporaneously with the events recorded in it, 
and left thenceforward untouched. It is for that reason that I have dealt not 
with the word epic, but with the epic quality and the epical environment. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WORDSWORTH 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK 


IKE many people, I have a grudge against Wordsworth, though 
I read him as much as any poet. As I read I disagree when I can 
and I laugh when I can, but still I read in the hope that something 
will happen, even in the most ridiculous poem, to justify all its 
absurdities. And often something does happen, even in a poem that I 
have read and laughed at several times before. You might think, if you 
did not know Wordsworth’s character, that he laid booby-traps, leading 
you on through verses that seem innocent of all but nonsense, and then 
bringing a sudden sublimity down on your head. At any rate, it is safest 
not to despise any poem of his lest afterwards you should be proved a 
booby. Matthew Arnold, for instance, said that the Sazlor’s Mother was 
a failure compared with Lucy Gray ; and then Swinburne pointed out, 
what is now obvious, that Lucy Gray is nothing compared with the 
Sailor’s Mother, which indeed is a perfect booby-trap, beginning quite 
dully and then rising to this : 


The bird and cage, they both were his : 4 
T'was my son’s bird ; and neat and trim 

He kept it : many voyages 

The singing bird had gone with him. 


But my grudge against Wordsworth is not because of these booby-traps 
into which I have fallen so often, nor is it because he became dull and 
changed his politics. Shelley wrote his Peter Bell the Third about Words- 
worth’s dullness and lack of faith ; but the best part of that poem is the 
verses in which he gives the reason for his real grudge ; and when I read 
them I recognise that they also give the reason for mine : 


But from the first ’twas Peter’s drift 
To be a kind of moral eunuch, 

He touched the hem of Nature’s shift, 
Felt faint—and never dared uplift 
The closest all-concealing tunic. 


She laughed the while, with an arch smile, 
And kissed him with a sister’s kiss, 

And said—My best Diogenes, 

I love you well—but if you please, 

‘Tempt not again my deepest bliss. 


Leigh Hunt puts it more dully : 


“ T was astonished the other day,” he says, “ on looking in his works for the first 
time after a long interval, to find how deficient he was in all that may be called the 
musical side of a poet’s nature—the genial, the animal-spirited or bird-like, the 
happily accordant.” 
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In fact, there is all of Schubert left out of Wordsworth ; and it is left 
out because in his poetry there is no sexual passion at all ; it may be men- 
tioned, but it is never expressed. I do not mean merely that he does not 
write love poems, but always that clement is wanting. That, no doubt, is 
why Shelley said that it was his drift to be a kind of moral eunuch and 
that it was vain for him to tempt Nature’s deepest bliss. For that element 
is an enrichment of all things, and without it art seems Manichzean, a 
refusal of half the reality which it is a function of art to accept and glorify. 
Wordsworth’s refusal is much deeper than mere prudishness ; for him, 
as Shelley implies in his little parable, there is no sex in Nature ; he has 
cut off the sex in himself from any answer to the sex in her. The very 
Spring in his poetry lacks voluptuousness and its music is thin ; it is as 
if he lived in a world without sunlight. 

Everyone must have noticed the thinness of his music, how there is 
no undercurrent or groundswell in it; and the lack of it is felt the 
more one reads him. It is not merely a pleasure that one misses, but, 
again, a necessary part of reality that he ignores. All women seem to be 
sisters to him, like Nature herself in Shelley’s verses, and we suspect that 
he does not love women, or men either, or indeed the universe, as much 
as he thinks. For this reason his very mysticism is imperfect compared 
with Blake’s, just as his music is thinner. Some people may admire the 
innocence of his verse, but the most beautiful innocence is more 
passionate. The innocence of Wordsworth’s mind is like that of a sweet 
grass-eating animal ; he is a kind of vegetarian and teetotaller in his very 
spirit ; Dionysus is left out of him, and with Dionysus an essential part 
of divinity, as of humanity. 

That, I think, is why so many have a grudge against him, though they 
may not know the reason. But the grudge is not fatal, for Wordsworth 
is never a prude. If he had thought fit to write a voluptuous poem, 
he would have done so with a long introduction explaining exactly 
why he did so. He is said to have remarked once that he could not venture 
_upon amatory poetry because his own passions were too warm ; but this 

explanation is so ridiculous that it must have been a false one, made to 
himself to conceal some weakness in his own mind from himself. It was 
not that his passions were warm, but that they were associated with some- 
thing else in his life that was unpleasant to him and that he was not aware 
of the association. He had, unconsciously, suppressed all this side of himself ; 
and we feel the want of it in his poetry, not merely in its matter but in 
its very technique. He speaks himself, in a line often praised, of the still, 
sad music of humanity, but there is another music to be heard and uttered, 
which he does not utter, and which is not still or sad but rich, exultant, 
and without misgiving. This music is to be heard in the very lamentations 
of Shelley, but not in the rejoicings of Wordsworth. Even in them we are 
aware of suppression or refusal ; but the cause of it can only be guessed. 

It is known that when in France during the Revolution he had an 
illegitimate daughter. He does not seem to have been ashamed of this, for 
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he mentions her in the Sonnet Composed on the Beach near Calais in 


1802: 
Dear child, dear girl, that walkest with me here— 


and he seems to speak of her mother as a “ dear companion ” in the 
Prelude. It was not his way to be ashamed of anything he had done ; but 
the time when this child was begotten was a time of enormous hopes 
afterwards utterly disappointed ; and it may be that all sexual love was 
associated in his mind with those hopes, so that afterwards he flinched 
from the very thought of it, as a man who has lost an eager religious faith 
flinches from anything connected with it. If that be so, it accounts for 
the fact that, while we miss the whole sexual element in his poetry 
and therefore have a grudge against him, he still remains a great poet 
for us. He himself, though maimed, was sincere ; the suppression was 


unconscious, not the result of hypocrisy or cowardice ; the defect was 


pathological, not moral, and it left him a poet, though one of moonlight 
and water rather than of sunlight and wine. 

Art may be impoverished by pathological defects, but it is not spoilt 
by them. Meryon and Cowper were mad in different ways, yet they were 
great artists ; Poe was feverish, perverse, narrow, yet he wrote beautiful 
poetry. All of these kept the good faith of the artist, did their best and told 
the truth as far as they knew it ; and so did Wordsworth. Anyone can see 
his faults, but where they are side by side with his beauties they do not 
soak through and poison them. Rather the beauty, when it comes, makes 
us forget his dullness, however long it has lasted or deep it has been. 
One watches for this beauty like a gleam in his own lake-country ; and, 
when it comes, it makes all the watching worth while. You may long for 
the secure weather of the south, for an intellect that knows what it is 
about and can distinguish its own aimless maunderings from universal 
truth or beauty ; but still you must confess that Wordsworth, if as tiresome 
as Nature itself, does flower and gleam like Nature, suddenly and irresistibly 
though with half Nature’s richness left out. 

But the Wordsworthians have increased the natural prejudice against 
him by claiming for him just the virtues he does not possess, and by 
praising most those poems of his which are not Wordsworthian. They 
talk about his philosophy, his thought, his system even ; but Wordsworth, 
at his best, is the most purely impressionist of all poets, and often he spoils 
a poem by trying to go beyond his own impression. For instance, the 
Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey are weakened throughout 
by this effort. The Wordsworthians praise them because they are supposed 
to express his nature-religion ; really he dilutes an impression in them 
by reflections which might have occurred to a Wordsworthian, and only 
once does he become fully himself, in the lines : 

Let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 


And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee. 


~aeniaoeiiel 
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His own mind had the peculiar power of letting the moon shine on it 
and the misty winds blow against it, and of answering to these as if he 
were not a man with all kinds of preconceptions and preoccupations, but 
a spirit as purely open to reflection as a pool of still water. Again, there 
is the poem which he calls Resolution and Independence, but which others, 
insisting on the poetical part of it, have called The Leech-gatherer. That 
is really an impression, but he must make comments upon it which should 
have been left to the reader ; he is not content to be Wordsworth but must 
become a Wordsworthian. 


Motionless as a cloud the old man stood, 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call 
And moveth all together, if it move at all. 


That is Wordsworth ; but he becomes a Wordsworthian in the conclusion 


And when he ended 
I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 
“ God,” said I, “ be my help and stay secure ; 
Pll think of the leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.” 


Well, we can all think that, if we wish ; but we cannot see or say this: 


The grass is bright with raindrops ; on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 

Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. , 


But even this is description, a little too careful. The best of Wordsworth 
is in pure impressions, like Stepping Westward, where something has 
happened to his mind, and he gives it to us without explaining it, gives 
it with the very dew upon it, as if he had picked a flower that could not 
fade. Glen Almain is another of these, perhaps the most lyrical of his 
poems, and one which, though not so musical as Shakespeare or Shelley, 
seems to make the reader hear a richer music of his own. It is a poem 
that satisfies the Chinese definition of poetry—When the sense stops the 


sound still goes on: 
It is not quiet, is not ease ; 
But something deeper far than these : 
The separation that is here 
Is of the grave ; and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead. 


That Wordsworth was not what the Wordsworthians think him is 
proved by his longer poems. An artist of great intellect proves it in the 
structure of his works. He writes a play like King Lear or an opera like Don 


- Giovanni, or paints a coherent world like the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 


But the longer poems of Wordsworth are pretexts for the setting down 
of his impressions with reflections between, that, even when interesting, 
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are seldom poetry. Yet the Prelude does pass the first test of literature, 
if not of poetry ; it is nearly all interesting to anyone who is interested in 
the mind and ‘history of man. You cannot take philosophy or morals at 
secondhand from it ; but you can experience it as if it were something 
actually happening, often tiresome, rambling, incoherent, but always 
real. Some of it might be better in prose, but the blank verse, however 
blank, justifies itself because it can rise with the matter to any height. 
I myself, as I read, grow used to it, and it keeps me expectant of the 
wonders that happen in it, the peculiar wonders of Wordsworth, which 
seem to come out of nothing and then to fade into nothing like those 
gleams of his own country. 

He might have made a number of his lyrics out of the first book, Child- 
hood and School-time, leaving out the duller intermediate parts, but the 
reader who can forget to be impatient will find, I think, even in these a 
cumulative power. Wordsworth said that his object was to record in verse 
the origin and progress of his own powers, as far as he was acquainted 
with them. Really he is concerned in this first book with memories of his 
childhood, and, as we read, we know that they are real memories ; that 
is what binds them together and gives them their cumulative power. 
Further, Wordsworth is so thoroughly sincere in this enterprise that he 
will not pretend to be a child again as he writes. He writes as a poet, 
very vividly remembering his past self, though it is a poet diluted with 
a peculiar, solemn egotism, as if the inferior half of him must be 
always watching the divine part and taking notes upon it in verse, for 
Wordsworth thought that a poet ought to be written about in poetry. 

The memories, however, are poetry again and again, and Wordsworth’s 
own poetry : 

Yet have I stood, 
Even while mine eye hath moved o’er many a league 
Of shining water, gathering as it seemed, 
Through every hair-breadth in that field of light, 
New pleasure like a bee among the flowers. 


Again and again he can : 


is Almost make remotest infancy 
A visible scene, on which the sun is shining. 


You may think, if you will, of Wordsworth grown up as a premature 
Victorian, but he had lived intensely in his childhood ; and he took this 
part of his life seriously, at times almost living on the memories of it, 
believing that what had moved him so deeply was real in itself, was the 


igh). _— 


future as well as the past. When he talks about nature he means the nature _ 


he felt as a child, which for him: 
did make 
The surface of this universal earth 


With triumph and delight, with hope and fear 
Work like a sea. 


aN oe , 
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The real part of the Intimations of Immortality is these recollections of 
early childhood, not the reflections upon them. You can see that he was 
hurt by his own loss of sensibility, by the fact that his best inspiration 
came from memories. He spoke of himself when he said : 


Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life. 


He lost sensibility, I believe, more than most poets, and knew it. He 
was constantly troubled, almost hypochondriacal, about his own state of 
mind. A great mass of his poetry is occupied with offering consolation to 
himself and to anyone else who suffers from his trouble. He represents 
life often as a pis aller with little mitigations ; he writes like a disappointed 
man who is resolved to be brave ; and in the ninth and tenth books of 
the Prelude called Residence in France he tells us about his disappointment. 
No one, I think, has written so well about the Revolution as he writes 
in these two books. It happened to him like first love, as if indeed he had 
fallen in love with the universe and then been jilted, happened all the 
more passionately because he was an ignorant provincial youth : 


I stood ’mid these concussions, unconcerned, 
Tranquil almost and careless as a flower 
Glassed in a greenhouse, or a parlour shrub 
That spreads its leaves in unmolested peace, 
While every bush and tree, the country through, 
Is shaking to the roots. 


At first he fell in with “‘ a band of military officers ” (the Prelude is full 
of lines as blank as this ; but, being unpretentious, they do not injure the 
adjacent poetry) ; and these were all against the Revolution. One of them. 
he describes as well as if he were describing the weather of the Lakes : 


With the hour, 
That from the press of Paris duly brought 
Its freight of public news, the fever came, 
A punctual visitant, to shake this man, 
Disarmed his voice and fanned his yellow cheek 
Into a thousand colours ; while he read, 
Or mused, his sword was haunted by his touch 
Continually, like an uneasy place 
In his own body. 


But Wordsworth was proof against the reactionaries. To him the 


Revolution : 
Seemed nothing out of nature’s certain course, 
A gift that was come rather late than soon. 


He made friends with one of the officers, who was a revolutionary and 
a romantic, and whom he describes with the same curious power : 


He through the events 
Of that great change wandered in perfect faith, 


4X 
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As through a book, an old romance, or tale 
Of fairy, or some dream of actions wrought 
Behind the summer clouds. 


Wordsworth went to Paris just after the Republic had been proclaimed 
and rejoiced in it ; but he speaks of all the great events : 


Only as they were storm 
Or sunshine to my individual mind. 


And that is what makes his account of them so interesting. 

I do not think the Prelude can be read as much as it deserves to be ; 
if it were, the common notion of Wordsworth would be corrected by his 
account of himself in a highly lonely room where : 


With unextinguished taper I kept watch, 
Reading at intervals. 


He watched and understood, in spite of his ignorance, with the universal 
imagination of a poet. There was quiet after the September massacres, 
but he knew that it was only a lull: 
No star 
Of wildest course but treads back his own steps ; 
; For the spent hurricane the air provides 
As fierce a successor ; the tide retreats 
But to return out of its hiding place 
In the great deep ; all things have second birth ; 
The earthquake is not satisfied at once ; 
And in this way I wrought upon myself, 
Until I seemed to hear a voice that cried 
To the whole city, “‘ Sleep no more.” The trance 
Fled with the voice to which it had given birth ; 
But vainly comments of a calmer mind 
Promised soft peace and sweet forgetfulness. 
The place, all hushed and silent as it was, 
Appeared unfit for the repose of night, 
Defenceless as a wood where tigers roam. 


This passage, like that about the: 


dream of actions wrought 
Behind the summer clouds 


is the very essence of Wordsworth. He was still seeing the whole world 
as he had seen it in childhood, with the forces of Nature so humanised 
that for him there was little distinction between them and human 
beings. Just as the surface of this universal earth worked for him with 
triumph and delight, with hope and fear, so Paris and the minds of men 
were like the clouds and the winds and the sea. He was a lake poet even 
there, during the Revolution ; and, seeing it all as if it were part of the 
changes of Nature, he had no political misgivings : 


<a From all doubt 
Or trepidation for the end of things 
ar was I, far as angels are from guilt. 
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He believed : 
That the godhead which is ours 
Can never utterly be charmed or stilled, 
That nothing hath a natural right to last 
But equity and reason ; that all else 
Meets foes irreconcilable. 


Then he returned to England, and soon England was at war with 
France. Most men profess to be deeply moved by political events, but 
few are ; Wordsworth convinces us that he was. He loved England, its earth 
and sky and its inhabitants, all with the same natural love; yet he took the 
side of France. When prayers for victory were said in a country church: | 


I only, like an uninvited guest 
Whom no one owned, sat silent, shall I add, 
Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come. 


Then came the terror, and with it a worse conflict in his mind : 


Through months, through years, long after the last beat 
Of those atrocities, the hour of sleep 

To me came rarely charged with natural gifts, 
Such ghastly visions had I of despair 

And tyranny and implements of death ; 

And innocent victims sinking under fear, 

And momentary hope, and worn out prayer, 
Each in his separate cell, or penned in crowds 
For sacrifice, and struggling with fond mirth 
And levity in dungeons, where the dust 

Was laid with tears. Then suddenly the scene 
Changed, and the unbroken dream entangled me 
In long orations, which I strove to plead 

Before unjust tribunals—with a voice 
Labouring, a brain confounded, and a sense 
Death-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 

In the last place of refuge—my own soul. 


It is easy to pick holes in these lines and in all perhaps that I have 
quoted, if you read without understanding. But Wordsworth is telling of 
real things that happened to a real mind, his own. His power is fitful but 
his sincerity incessant ; in his verse you can tell the poetry from the prose 
in a moment, and so the prose, however clumsily forced into verse, does 
not spoil the poetry. Read these books carefully and you will understand, 
I think, how his mind was wounded and how he looked backwards for 
rapture and in the present lived on consolation. — 

There is only one place where he seems to mention his love affair : 

remembering 
That even-tide, when under windows bright 
With happy faces and with garlands hung, 
And through a rainbow arch that spanned the street, 
Triumphal pomp for liberty confirmed, 
I paced, a dear companion at my side, 
The town of Arras. . 
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It is irritating that he should have said no more of it than this ; it must 
have been a great part of his life : 

When reason seemed the most to assert her rights, 

When most intent on making of herself 

A prime enchantress. 
But I do not believe that he was silent from hypocrisy or fear. Rather, I 
conjecture, it was the tenderest part of his wound never quite healed, and 
that, without design, he spoke as little of it as possible. It had been his 
own personal revolutionary act, and, so that he might keep sane, he had 
torn all the revolutionary part of his mind away ; he would trust no longer 
in the natural goodness of man or the natural kindness of the universe. 
Shelley, when he wrote those lines in his Peter Bell, did not know that 
Wordsworth had once tempted Nature’s deepest bliss, that it had not 
been his drift from the first to be a kind of moral eunuch, that all ecstasy, 
all voluptuous abandonment both of spirit and of sense, were for him 
fatally connected with the great conflict and disappointment of his life. 
He had been in love, not only with one woman but with the universe, 
and he had been jilted ; so he cut the very capacity for such love, in its 
completeness, out of his mind. By this conjecture I would explain both 
the unpoetic peculiarities of his mind and the fact that in spite of them 
all he remains, even at his dullest, psychologically interesting. We feel 
that there is a psychological problem in his very defects, because we know 
that they are not produced by the desire to please readers who ought not 
to be pleased. The commonplace of Wordsworth is not a herd-common- 
place ; it is his own personal failure to solve his own problem, not only 
of writing but of living. 

As often happens in such cases, he divided himself without knowing ~ 
it. Besides the poet who remained on certain points eager, free, and 
passionate, there was the mediocre person who refused thought, passion, 
discovery, and for whom verse-making was a hobby. This other Words- 
worth saw Wordsworth the poet as a kind of institution never to be 
criticised ; it acted as secretary to the poet and wrote those curious, dull 
notes at the head of his poems, besides, unfortunately, writing many 
verses of its own. No doubt it gained upon the poet ; but those who say 
that Wordsworth wrote nothing good in his later years cannot have read 
his later verse, cannot have read the Clouds, or the Farewell Lines to Lamb 
and His Sister, or the Widow on Windermere Side. These are not written 
as poets write now ; but not to see their excellence is to be the slave of 
fashion : 

So, when the rain is over, the storm laid, 

A pair of Herons oft-times have I seen, 

Upon a rocky islet, side by side, 

Drying their feathers in the sun at ease ; 

And so, when night with grateful gloom had fallen, 
Two glow-worms in such nearness that they shared, 
As seemed, their soft, self-satisfying light, 

Each with the other on the dewy ground. 
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This was written, as late as 1842, about the Lambs in their Enfield 
cottage, but in it Wordsworth still has his old power of seeing human 
beings, not as narrow little individuals of one particular time and place, 
but like wild creatures with the whole earth and sky for their setting. 
These relationships which he sees between men and animals or between 
men and clouds, winds, and tides are not metaphors or similes but real 
kinships. They express his own experience of the world, which was to 
him wild even in the streets of London, changing, darkening, and gleaming 
like the weather, all unaccountable yet beautiful and significant : 


Like clouds that rake the mountain summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother 

From sunshine to the sunless land. 


That, also written late, has often been quoted as if it were a pious ejacula- 
tion ; but in it Wordsworth really expresses his sense of death as a part 
of all change, a part of the wildness of life. He called this poem Extempore 
Effusion upon the Death of fames Hogg. In that title the other Wordsworth 
spoke, and also in the long introduction to the poem which relates how, 
noticing that Mrs. Hemans was totally ignorant of housewifery, he once, 
while she was under his roof, purposely directed her attention to household 
economy and told her how he had purchased scales which he intended 
to present to a young lady as a wedding present ; pointed out their utility 
(for her special benefit) and said that no ménage ought to be without them : 


Mrs. Hemans, not in the least suspecting my drift, reported this saying, in a 
letter to a friend at the time, as a proof of my simplicity. 


The other Wordsworth was always anxious to edify, drew lessons from 
the poet’s impressions, and often intruded them into his poetry ; here 
luckily they are confined to the introduction. 

Wordsworth had made a gap in his life. The child, in his case, was 
father to the man; adolescence, first love, and all voluptuous ecstasy, 
were suppressed. Even when he wrote about his youth he wrote as if it 
were childhood, making it distant yet vivid, strange and a little cold. 
And as he was travelling away from childhood so, to himself, he was 
travelling towards it again. The past was to him also the future ; sunrise 
he saw in a sunset to come: 


“‘ What, you are stepping westward?” “ Yea.” 
*T would be a wildish destiny 

If we, who thus together roam 

In a strange land, and far. from home, 

Were in this place the guests of chance : 

Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none, 

With such a sky to lead him on ? 


He went through life like a gray pilgrim, always stepping westward, led 
on by the sky and with gleams from it lighting his set face. He seems to 
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fall in with the people of his poems for a moment on his progress, and to 
be thinking of that even while he stops to have a word with them. He 
gives us impressions of them as they come and go, never as if he lived 
with them. In the whole volume of his poetry there is this effect of 
unhasting, unresting travel with casual, unexpected observations by the 
way. Most poetry calls us to stay and live in the moment ; it insists that 
eternal life is here and now in all things and all experiences ; it has an 
‘immortal and divine relish for the present and things as they are, and 
when it is sad it is because they change or because the mind falls away 
from its ecstasy in them. But Wordsworth is only resting and listening 
by the wayside ; in a moment he will take up his staff and proceed, and 
neither he nor we know where he is going to. So, being yet a poet, he is 
the, most mysterious of all poets, maimed, imperfect, sometimes, as Shelley 
said, hardly a man, but a wandering spirit with strange adventures and 
no end to them. And in his power of telling them he is different in kind 
from all other poets. 


ail 


RUPERT BROOKE’S GRAVE 


By S. CASSON 


N the northern part of the Egean Sea, midway between the islands 
of Eubcea and Chios, lie the twin peaks of Skyros. The storms of 
history have broken round and near the island, but only spent waves 
have reached its shores. A few legends, a few of the minor events 
of Mediterranean history and the records of a few travellers are all that 


it has to show. And now England, who has never yet figured in its 


history, must claim a place in its soil and tradition, for in Skyros is the 
grave and memorial of Rupert Brooke. 

A wild and lawless island, inhabited even down to the days when 
Athens was at the height of its power by half-barbarous peoples, Skyros 
early became the home of the heroes of legend. Achilles spent his boyhood 
on its sands and cliffs before Troy called him : 


He scoured the lonely cliffs and valleys wild, 
Hearing the seagulls call to one another, 
While far below the great Xgean smiled 
(There dwelt the lady of the seas, his mother, 
In the old tale). He thought he could descry 
Far off amid the clouds those mountains high 
The cradle of his race : far other 
The isle of Skyros where he lay beneath the sky.* 


Theseus was killed by the king of the island when he fled there from 
Athens, and centuries later his mighty bones, revered almost as were the 


~ bones of Becket, were carried back by the Athenian general Cimon to the 


Athens that had disowned him. 

Of these two the name of Achilles still survives in the name Akhili, 
which is given to a landlocked bay on the eastern shore, far the loveliest 
place in the island, whence on the clearest of summer days one can just 
discern the distant shores of the Troad. | 

A memorial of Theseus is perhaps found in a small temple site near 
the old castle high up on the cliffs. Other traces of old Hellenism linger 
on the island. The spring of Niphi, on the western side, preserves the 
name of the Nymphs, the hilltop Areion that of Ares,and Artemi that of 
Artemis. None of these names is a revival, as is so often the case in modern 
Greece. In few places on the mainland can one find so many traces of 
antiquity as here, for Turk, Venetian, and Slav have swept most of the 
old place-names away. 

In antiquity the island was famed mostly for its marble and its flocks. 
To-day it produces nothing else but these that the outside world requires. 


is * From Achilles, by the late R. M. Heath. (1911.) 
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The marble is coloured, veined with rose and yellow, and there is hardly 
a Roman palace or an Italian church without it. From the milk of its 
goats and sheep are made the finest cheeses in the Mediterranean, hardly 
known outside Greece. Other industries it has none. 

The island is divided almost into two parts by a narrow strip of marshy 
land, to the north and south of which rise the twin peaks. On each are 
marble quarries ; the northern alone is wooded. The one village of the 
island is on the eastern side, near no harbour ; the reason for it being 
thus placed on the most inhospitable shore, at first not obvious, is plain 
to those who know what the terrors of piracy meant, right down to the 
early nineteenth century, to villagers on the islands. To dwell on a harbour 
was to invite raids from the pirates or other enemies who sheltered there. 
From prehistoric times onwards the founders of island towns knew this 
danger. Phylakopi the Minoan and Plaka the Hellenic cities of Melos 
were both remote from the magnificent harbour of the island. The chief 
city of Lemnos is on its stormiest shore. Kyme, the oldest city in Eubea, 
is on the eastern coast, notorious for its tempests, and unapproachable 
even to-day to modern vessels except in the summer or in the calmest 
weather of spring and winter ; the safer channel of the Euripos is always 
chosen by coasting steamers in uncertain weather. So it is that the two 
great harbours of Skyros, Kalamitsa Bay, and Tris Boukes Bay remain 
desert harbours except for a few houses at the head of the one and some 
shepherds’ huts at the other. It is in a valley off Tris Boukes Bay that the 
tomb of Rupert Brooke lies—a lonely valley in a lonely bay, with none 
but shepherds and storm-bound sailors to see it. But the war that created 
a new piracy found new defences against it, and the irony of time brought 
it about that the very harbours that of old had been the refuge of pirates 
now became a refuge against them ; while they were kept to the doubtful 
comforts of the depths of the sea outside, mighty fleets of transports waited 
their time in these landlocked bays. So it came about that Rupert Brooke 
found himself in this desert bay, from which it was not his destiny to depart. 

As its name denotes, Tris Boukes Bay is the bay of “‘ Three Mouths.” 
Two small islands lie athwart the entrance, thus forming the three narrow 
entries. Despoti, the larger of the two, is so called in island legend because 
it was once the home, and a barren one at that, of a bishop hermit. Plati, 


the smaller, is a mere rock. The bay itself is fifteen miles from the one ~ 


village of the island, and the shore has no fresh water, the nearest spring 
being Niphi, seven miles away. 

To this bay early in April of this year, almost five years after his death, 
it was my privilege to bring the monument that is now placed over Rupert 
Brooke’s grave. After one’ vain attempt to reach the island in March 
when a storm off Sunium drove us back to the mainland, I finally reached 
the island at the dawn of a windy day in the first week in April. The rugged 
outline of the island rose against a grey lashing sea with a red and for- 
bidding sunrise behind it. Away to the west was the sharp peak of Mount 
Delph in Eubeea, curiously like the Japanese prints of Fujiyama, snow- 
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covered and abrupt. Southwards were the vague outlines of Andros and 
Tenos. A five-hours’ walk from the landing-place brought me to the 
valley in which, two thousand yards from the shore, lay the grave. The 
wooden crosses still stood undisturbed and intact. The stones over the 
grave were as when first they were placed there. 

The work necessary for the landing of the marble slabs comprising the 
monument, and for their erection, took the best part of three weeks, for 
the villagers and masons who carried out the work had to hewa path over 
the ground to the olivewood where the grave lies. 

_ Since there were no houses and no village nearer than fifteen miles, we 
found quarters with the shepherds of the valley and lodged in their huts. 

Simple, sturdy folk such as these shepherds come as a pleasing relief 
after the banalities of the town-living Greek. There was something almost 
Homeric about their simplicity. The mandra, or shepherd’s camp, where 
I lodged, was the property of one family, its occupants an old patriarch 
of over eighty (he was not quite certain how much over eighty !) and 
his six nephews, varying in age from twenty to thirty. The dwelling- 
house at the mandra was built high up above the sea on the side of a 
rocky peak, a shanty made of rocks and strong olive-poles. Inside was a 
row of shelves, one above the other, that served as beds, a wide open 
fireplace, and a few low stools. Every evening at sundown the younger 
men would drive the sheep and goats back from their pasturages to the 
pen and milk them, while the old uncle busied himself with lighting the 
fire and preparing the evening meal. Their work done, all the shepherds 
would come inside, the door would be closed, for it was cold at nights, 
and we would eat a meal of bread and milk, cream cheese, and junket in 
front of the blazing fire. They were not meat-eating men, nor did they 
take wine or tobacco except on their rare visits to the village. Their active 
season of work had begun, and they would stay in the mandra all the 
spring, migrating later, after the lambs and kids had been weaned, to 
the hilltops with their flocks, and sleeping out at nights in the summer 
on the open hillsides covered with their heavy woollen cloaks. 

In the hut after nightfall we all sat round the fire discussing subjects 
that ranged from European politics to the price of cheese. Most of the 
younger men had seen service in the war—one in Russia with the Greek 
forces at. Odessa, others in Macedonia or Asia Minor. One, | found, 
had been in the same region as myself in the Struma Valley. Yet the war 
had not spoiled them, and they were once again island peasants wearing 
the island costume, and eating with wooden spoons from wooden basins. 
The Greek countryman has too much of the unchangeable Oriental in 
his nature to let new-fangled notions take deep root. 

Long before dawn the younger men were up and about, leading their 
flocks to the pastures. 

One night returning to the mandra I lost my way and wandered aim- 
lessly and rather hopelessly on the mountain-side. For once shepherds’ 
dogs proved a blessing, for, hearing me stumbling on the hillside a mile 
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away, they started barking, and so guided me to the home that I could 
not see and had thought to be in a very different direction. As 1 approached 
they ran out barking at me, and were only driven off by the showers of 
stones that their masters hurled at them to enforce obedience. I remem- 
bered the passage in the Odyssey where Odysseus, in just such another 
plight, approached the mandra of Eumzus and was saved from attack by a 
similar expedient on the part of the shepherds. 

Many curious customs and stories persist among men such as these 
shepherds. Their ways of managing their flocks is a study in itself. They 
control and lead the sheep and goats not with the aid of their dogs, but 
by a system of cries and shouts which, I was assured, the animals under- 
stand, and I was given demonstration of this by one of the shepherds. 
There is one series of cries for sheep and another for goats, while for 
horses, mules, and dogs there are quite other sounds. The shepherds’ dogs 
are used for guarding the flocks from attack of man or beast, or for retrieving 
lost lambs and kids, and there their duties end. They differ greatly in type 
from the shaggy brutes of the mainland, and are lithe and swift, not unlike 
Welsh collies. ‘The sheep and goats of Skyros are kept together in the same 
flocks, although there are separate cries used by the shepherds for each. 
The shepherd can thus, if he wish, separate his animals. 

Cheeses are made from the milk of both animals mixed. One shepherd 
assured me that a great quantity of milk is lost owing to the snakes which 
come at night and suck the milk from the udders. This belief is, I think, 
almost universal in Europe wherever there are snakes in large numbers. 

Such are the people in whose remote island valley lies this lonely grave ; 
honest, sturdy folk who will respect and honour not only the grave but, 
through it, the armies of which it is to them the symbol, armies which have 
achieved for them, and by their side, the emancipation of Constantinople 
from the Turk, that old ambition of Greeks. 

Some of these shepherds had seen the actual burial, and all knew vaguely 
the story of Rupert Brooke and who he was. In anything that concerns 
them Greeks are not slow to learn: 

The villagers of the one village of the island are of much the same 
stamp. Nearly all wear the island costume—a close-fitting jacket of white 
wool reaching to the waist, with a blue waistband and breeches and white 
woollen gaiters. 

In the village to this day there survives a dance, unique among the islands. 
or on the mainland of Greece, known as the ‘“‘ Dance of the Old Man.” 
It is a curious primitive beast dance in which shepherds from the hills cover 
their faces with the skins of hares or martins. They hang fifty or more 
sheep-bells round their waists and dance up and down the village until 
they drop from exhaustion. The dance takes place every day during the 
week before Lent, and its origin is wrapped in obscurity. It may perhaps. 
have something to do with the old worship of Dionysus in Thrace, whence 
the present inhabitants are believed to have come some time in the Middle 
Ages. The villagers themselves have no explanation of the dance, but still 
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keep it up vigorously and enjoy it. Although it comes in the week before 
Lent it has no religious significance. With the honesty of Pagans they 
admit it to be a purely pagan custom ; they could hardly do otherwise. 

Above the village on a pinnacle of rock that stands out like a rampart 
above the long sandy spit known as “ Vampires’ Cape ”’ is built the old 
medizval town on the ruins of its predecessor Hellenic Skyros, the colony 
of ancient Athens. Round the ruins of this town run the walls, a double 
gate defending the entrance. The churches alone remain intact and cared 
for, and with them the monastery of St..George, with its wonder-working 
eikon. Below the old town lies the modern village, covering a hollow of 
ground as though poured from a funnel, built in the days when piracy 
had become less of a menace, and when it was safe to live without walls. 
The white flat-roofed houses glisten as only island towns can glisten in the 
/Egean sun. 

I wonder how many people will visit this remote island to see the 
grave ? It means long and weary journeying, and will be a real pilgrimage. 
From the sea, just off Tris Boukes Bay, the monument can just be seen, 
with its white Pentelic marble showing clear through the olive-trees, the 
only visible sign of man or his works at this end of the island. But none 
save coasting steamers and caiques pass close to the island, and few 
will see the tomb save those who go to see it. It lies in a deserted valley 
at the deserted end of the island. Greek of old, Imperial Roman, and the 
rest, have never made their dwelling hereabouts, for there is no water, and 
it is barren soil. But by some curious fortune one of the villagers who was 
with me uncovered an ancient tomb on the shore near where the monu- 
ment was landed. It was almost on the sea edge, and we could find no 
trace of other burials. There is no proof as to who it was who was buried 
here save the fact that it was a Roman, and probably a woman, judging 
by the glass unguent bottles that were in it with the skeleton. Perhaps it 
was the grave of someone drowned in the bay, or who had died when 
some ship had put in here for refuge, even as the ship that brought Rupert 
Brooke here. I am reminded of many of the epitaphs in the Palatine 
Anthology that commemorate the graves of men drowned at sea and. 
buried hard by on the seashore in the lonely bays of Greece. 

Save for these two graves, the valley is as deserted as when first volcanic 
forces lifted the marble heads of the islands from the sea. But it is covered 
with a profusion of wild flowers such as one rarely finds in Greece. Pale 
blue anemones, orchids, rock hyacinths, and sombre russet fritillaries 
star the turf, while everywhere is the scent of wild thyme and mint that 
grows thick between the bushes of wild olive. 

The land belongs to the monastery of St. George, and one of the monks 
of the monastery was sent to carry out the ceremony of consecration of 
the tomb according to the rites of the Greek Church. 

For once St. George of Skyros and St. George of England have met on 


common ground. 
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ART AND TIME 


By CHARLES VINCE 


OR a very long time two words have dominated criticism, and 
in particular criticism of the novel—romance and realism. There 
has been more ingenious juggling with those words than with 
any other two in the language until the familiar sneer at the 
politician that he is able to prove anything with figures might fairly be 
retorted on the literary critic. He can prove anything with those two 
words. If there was nothing else to be said he could always set out 
to show that a writer commonly called romantic was really a realist, or 
he could annoy a writer who boasted of his realism by proving that he 
was a romantic without knowing it. If he tired of this he could explore 
the possibilities of “‘ realistic romance ” and “‘ romantic realism,” until at 
last the words have lost any clear distinction. No one knows quite what 
he means by using one of them, except that he is in some way taking 
sides against the other. There remains only this vague feeling that between 
the two exists a natural antagonism. 
Whatever its temporary misuses, romance will always be a living and 
a noble word, one of those great words like God and love, joy and truth, 
which, though each generation may give them a new meaning, will always 
have mystery and beauty. But realism is not one of these. It is not a thing 
which men desire and seek for itself. It exists only in opposition to what 
from time to time becomes stiff, conventional, and unreal in art. At its 
best it is a protest, at its worst only a fashion. Any man who finds that 
act, in its search for new beauty or its unthinking fidelity to old, is in any 
particular too far away from that experience of life by which men test art, 
and who tries to bring it back to truth again is, in that particular, a realist. 
Wordsworth, when he wrote his poem on the daffodils, was much more 
of a realist than Goldsmith when he wrote the Deserted Village. Yet no 
one would feel that he had adequately described Wordsworth by saying 
that he was a realist ; nor, in fact, will that word, by itself, adequately 
describe anyone. It is to say no more of him than that, in Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, he writes “‘ with his eye on the object.” The writer with the most 
‘romantic imagination and the writer with the most pedestrian should 
equally do that. Whether he is always writing of the clouds or of the 
dresses of the women shopping in Oxford Street, he writes of them best 
if he looks at them. But what we want to know of any writer is first what 
he is looking at, and then what he sees when he looks. The word realist 
_ does not tell us either of these things. 
It is not then enough, as is commonly done, to say of the novel of our 
time that it is realistic, and to imagine that this one word clearly marks 
what it is and how it differs from the art of other ages. For every other age, 
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though it had not the word, most certainly had the feeling which the word 
implies, the feeling that it looked at life more clearly and described it more 
truthfully than the age whose fashion had just died. 

The novel looks at life. It has successfully fought for the right that 
nothing in life shall be kept from it (which, again, is what some mistakenly 
take to be the meaning of realism), but when it looks at life what chiefly 
does it find and desire to describe? It finds Time. That thing which marks 
most clearly the serious art of the modern novel is its perpetual and 
restless preoccupation with the changes of time. It lives wholly in an atmo- 
sphere of time. It is Time’s historian. Probably were one to examine a 
number of novel readers on the meaning that they attached to the word 
one would in the end reduce it to this, that a novel reproduced for them 
that sense of time with which they themselves lived. However extravagant 
and unnatural it might be, however remote from all their own experience, 
yet there would be in it this one familiar thing. 

From the sense of time the modern novel does not desire to escape. 
Rather it tries to emphasise it, to mark more clearly even than life itself 
can do it, the inevitable and sad changes of time. Such art is often beautiful, 
but it must always be sad. Moreover, whatever good end it serves, it does 
definitely set aside one of the highest and most satisfying aims of all art, 
which is for a little while to free the soul from the sense of time. The world 
is full of joyous and great art which is free from the sense of time. If we 
are so influenced by the modern novel’s preoccupation with time as to 
turn from such art as unreal, it is not that our taste has become more sure 
but that it has become more narrow, not that our imagination has a better 
perception of truth, but that its wings have been clipped. Yet there are 
those who so little understand this that they will even try to bring back 
time again. Some years ago there was published a continuation of Miss 
Austen’s novels. It was a matrimonial riot in which the single characters 
from all six books were married off to one another. No more ambitious 
piece of match-making has ever been attempted. The strange thing is 
that anyone should desire to attempt it. It is to force mortality on the 
immortals. The adventures of Elizabeth Bennet cannot be continued for 
the sufficient and glorious reason that they are never at an end. To desire 
such a thing is as absurd as to be discontented with Titian’s picture of 
Bacchus pursuing Ariadne, because one can never see the end of the 
pursuit. But perhaps some day we may see it. When an enterprising film 
operator goes into the National Gallery one fine morning, discovers that 
here is a good story which for some odd reason stops in the middle, and 
turns the Bacchus and Ariadne into a moving picture, then we shall have it 
at last faithfully expressed in the modern spirit. That anyone should 
attempt to continue the completed work of a great writer is a good example, 
though certainly it is the exaggerated and comic example, of that restless 
belief of the modern novelist that since all men are mortal you cannot leave a 
manuntilheisdead. Yetitisthe whole glory of art that it can leave men living. 

It was Thackeray who brought into English art this sad cult of time. 
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He is the direct ancestor of the modern novel, with its relentless pursuit 
of men from their birth to their grave, leaving nothing unsaid of their 
families or their lives, showing them young, showing them old, bringing 
them back in book after book. And Thackeray did it so beautifully that he 
does almost lull one into accepting it. Perhaps he would entirely lull one 
to it had he not once done it so indefensibly that he wakens one, with a 
crash, to a sudden understanding of what this conception of art means. 
Who can ever forget Beatrix as she is in Esmond—Beatrix, above all, 
coming down the stairs at Walcote with the red stockings and white shoes 
on her feet and the lighted taper in her hand? There she is fixed. ‘‘ She 
cannot fade. For ever wilt thou love and she be fair.” And then Thackeray 
deliberately gave her over to time to destroy. He forced mortality upon 
her. Who does not regret that shrivelled and corrupt figure in The Vir- 
ginians, which is Beatrix grown old? In that one example Thackeray 
shows us both what the modern novel does and what, at the same time, 
it destroys. <7 

It is beside the mark to argue that to what she was in The Virginians 
Beatrix must inevitably have come. That is to ignore the one supreme 
privilege of art, which is that it may end where it likes. It cannot change 
the consequences of its own acts, and only false and sentimental art 
attempts to do it. Having sown the seed, it can alter neither flower nor 
fruit. The one thing that it can do is to leave the flower before it begins 
to fade. To take the last of the strange and beautiful women that artists 
have made, will the restless modern spirit not be content unless Mr. 
Conrad writes another volume to the Arrow of Gold, and shows us Donna 
Rita as she would be to-day ? 'To take the oldest of all, would it destroy 
even the legend of Helen’s beauty ? That legend is the most consummate 
achievement of all art, and Rupert Brooke did, literally, betray his own art 
when he wrote his two sonnets Menelaus and Helen. 

Mr. Chesterton beautifully expressed the joy in art that has escaped 
from all sense of time when he wrote of Pickwick: “‘ Even as a boy I believed 
there were some pages that were torn out of my copy, and I am looking 
for them still.”” He expressed also the fundamental quality of all stories 
of adventure, from the Arabian Nights to Treasure Island, when he said : 
‘Things in the Dickens story shift and change only in order to give us 
glimpses of great characters that do not change at all.” Such stories escape 
at once out of time, and their characters open like flowers, but they do 
not grow and flower and fade. Haroun Al Raschid and Long John Silver, 
like Mr. Pickwick, never come to an end of their adventures. From their 
books also pages have been torn. But while Thackeray, with his exquisite 
and sad sense of time, is the ancestor of the novel of this generation, Dickens 
is without descendants. Nothing remotely like Pickwick has ever been 
written since, but the story of Beatrix is the story also of Sophia in The Old 
Wives’ Tale, which is the most complete, and perhaps also the most 


beautiful, expression of the sense of time to be found in any English 
novel of this generation. 
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The defender of the modern spirit would probably say that even if the 
modern novel, with its sense of time and decay, has lost something, it has: 
gained very much more ; that it has become a much stronger and keener 
instrument of social criticism; that it has become a much more delicate: 
instrument for examining character ; that, in fact, it does these two things. 
better than any other artistic form that men have ever used. One would 
challenge that at once, and one could challenge it in two ways. One might 
dispute the claim that what had been gained really outweighed whatever: 
might have been lost. One might state it as at least an arguable case that 
one of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s studies of a young man vicariously 
obtaining an experience of sex in the streets of London was really less 
valuable than, let us say, Mr. Vincent Crummles. But it is better still to 
challenge it by saying at once that this sense of time and decay is essential 
neither to a keen social criticism nor to the subtle study of character. 
Though Dickens escaped joyously and completely from the sense of time, 
that is not to say that he was remote from his own age, still less from the 
abuses of his age. He was much nearer to them than Thackeray. Thackeray 
satirised the weaknesses that have been in mankind from the beginning,, 
and are in mankind still. He satirised them without much hope of changing: 
them, and, indeed, with no more than half a desire to change them. 
Dickens, on the other hand, fastened on the actual abuses of his own: 
age. ‘That is to say, he performed far better than Thackeray the very task 
of steady, unceasing criticism of what is wreng, not with man but with 
the structure of society, which the modern novel has taken as its peculiar 
duty, and to which it is prepared to sacrifice everything, even its: 
own art. 

It is equally true that the sense of time and decay is not essential to the 
study of the changes of character, and that it is not only in the adventures 
of characters which neither change nor growold that art escapes from time. 
No modern novelist has attempted a bolder, more ambitious study of 
changing character than Miss Austen attempted with Mr. Darcy or George 
Meredith with Sir Willoughby Patterne. Yet neither Pride and Prejudice 
nor The Egoist is in any sense touched by that philosophy of life and art 
which gave us The Old Wives’ Tale. 'They both show us characters arbi- 
trarily changed by events and the influence of other minds, and not 
inevitably changed by time. They are studies of growth, and not of decay. 
Moreover, their writers were aware of the paradox, now largely forgotten, 
that in life, when considered as the material of art, the part is greater than 
the whole. 

This brings one naturally to that much misunderstood andmuch condemned 
device, the wedding, as the end of the tale. It is frequently dismissed as a. 
_ mere convention wirginibus puerisque. That is absurd. Yom ones ends 
with a wedding, and so does Roderick Random. That it has, in fact, become 
the conventional ending of all sentimental tales ought never to have: 
obscured the great truth which it expresses. One would, indeed, agree 
with those who condemn the mere convention if they had not at the same- 
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time forgotten the truth, and the truth simply is that what most satisfies 
the soul is something which is both an end and a beginning. That is the 
real heart of misunderstood, misused romance. It is beauty which you 
desire, not only for itself, but because it makes you certain that there is 
something more beautiful still to be found. It is the book which sets you 
hunting, like Mr. Chesterton, for the mysterious pages that have been 
torn from the end. It is the picture which makes you want to look through 
it even more than you want to look into it. Romance is far from the novels 
of time and decay. 

The Old Wives’ Tale is the greatest of the English novels dedicated to 
time, but a greater still is M. Rolland’s Jean Christophe. It is built on a 
more ambitious and nobler plan. Moreover, it is more illuminating, for, 
like Thackeray’s Esmond and Virginians, it is an extreme example which 
suddenly reveals what is wrong. M. Rolland took up his tale before his 
hero was born, and left him only at the grave. He gave to the wheel of 
life an extra spin that he might show you how fast it goes, how quickly the 
world changes, how hopeless it is, as you pass through your few years, 
to seize upon anything beautiful and make it permanent for men. Jean 
Christophe’s music at the beginning is too new and strange to be under- 
stood. Before he dies it is too old-fashioned for the world to listen to it. 
Such ultimately, whatever may be their first intention, is the philosophy 
of all books with the sense of time and decay, that even youth is hardly 
worth the sorrow of old age. 

But fean Christophe is most interesting, not so much for what is sad 
in its philosophy as for what is wrong in its art. No one can have read 
the last volume without feeling it as a serious anti-climax. The important 
thing to observe is not that the anti-climax is serious but that it is inevit- 
able, that it is inherent in the whole plan of the book. Through volume 
after volume it seems always to be rising to something, and in the end 
it does no more than to come down to the grave. It is useless to argue that 
such is life. Not only is art not life, but it would not exist at all were it 
not that in art, as in religion, men seek for those things that life does 
not give them. That is why the soul can never be satisfied with the art 
wisn finds its theme in the mere passage of time and the coming of 

ecay. 

Nor has this generation shown itself satisfied with it. Nothing has been 
more remarkable than the enthusiasm with which Peter Pan was received— 
not the play, but the idea of someone who never grew up. It was hailed 
as a great discovery by people who were really hungry, though they did 
not know it, for something that they had lost. For it was no discovery at: 
all. It was the oldest of all joyous things. Art had been teaching for centuries 
that Peter Pan never need grow old. It had been teaching it from the day 
when, at the end of the Odyssey, Homer made Odysseus young again, to 
the day when Keats wrote his Ode to the Grecian Urn. It was the one 
great thing which art could give and which life could not give. 

It is still more remarkable that this ancient thing, which to the writers 
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of all fairy-tales and all mythology was as natural and joyous as the sun 
and the wind, and which to Keats was the corner-stone of the whole 
philosophy of art, had to be brought back to this generation comically and 
casually, in a children’s play—in a form, that is, in which it was outside of 
serious criticism. If it had been brought back in any other way, God 
knows how many men would not have hastened to deny it in the sacred 
name of realism and the cause of “‘ unflinching truth to life.” 

That this should be so shows how deeply the influence of the modern 
novel has affected all appreciation of art. It shows also how the modern 
novel has really narrowed the world of art even while it is triumphantly 
declaring that now nothing in life or death, virtue or vice, joy or sorrow, 
love or hate is forbidden to it. What, after all, have we gained if at the 
same time we have lost the power, through art, to escape for a little out of 
time? 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to kim. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HERE can be no two minds about it : money is the elementary principle 
of modern bibliophily. We ali have red-letter days in the sixpenny box 
or at the sale of household effects ; but when we come to count up our 
gains, not one in a hundred of us can feel wildly cheerful. The fact is that 
if we want an inscribed copy of the Kilmarnock edition or an actual 
letter of Charles Lamb’s we must pay for it in the roundest figures. Very right and 
proper, we are obliged to admit. There is only one copy of that identical sort in 
existence, and 
We know not where is that Promethean torch 
That could its light re-lumine. 


He that has his barns, his bank-book overflowing, can do nothing better than endeavour 
to make his library overflow also. We with our meaner triumphs, like angels’ visits, 
short and far between, shall not put a term to our penury because of that. 

* * * * * * 

But possession carries certain moral and human obligations with it. It is a poor 
sort of hero-worship which purchases unique manuscript material and keeps it as 
with lock and key. The great authors, and many of the considerable ones, are not 
private property in any sense at all ; and the public has a right to read, with certain 
exceptions involving matters still absolutely personal, everything by or about them. 
The man who can afford his thousands for manuscripts can also afford to communicate 
inedited literary remains contained in them to his less-favoured brethren, either by 
separate publication or by announcement in the reviews, as well as by incorporation 
in the standard editions. It may appear otiose, or worse, to harp on this compatibility, 
but in reality it is not so. The capitalists of literature undoubtedly own a great quantity 
of unused material by authors whose least word is of interest to tens of thousands. 
The manuscript itself is the purchaser’s ; the content belongs to the author and to 
all who idolise him. 

* * * * * * 


These reflections are due to a study of Mr. A. E. Newton’s The Amenities of Book- 
Collecting (Lane: £1),a noteworthy volume in this kind and handsomely produced. 
It gives a very frank account of bibliomania up to date, which is almost tantamount 
to saying American. Vast sums of money are mentioned in the most casual fashion 
on every page ; and, while it is evident that Mr. Newton is not one of the most affluent 
buyers, yet his admixture of such phrases as: “ My usual task: that of making a 
living,” and “The present combination of many rich men and relatively few fine 
books is slowly working my ruin,” with, for example, “ I paid three hundred and sixty 
dollars [for Endymion],” or, “ When I paid £120 [for The Vicar of Wakefield] some 
years ago,’ sounds discordant to an English and a married ear. And when he meditates 
that ‘‘ there are probably now in England as many collectors as there ever were, but 
nevertheless the books are coming to this country,” he is merely formulating a fact 
which, in the first place, has nothing to do with bibliophily. 


* * * * * * 
To quarrel with Mr. Newton for saying : ‘‘ Thus in his charming essay Barbara 
S—— (how unconsciously one invariably uses this adjective in speaking of anything 
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Lamb wrote !),” or “ Those mental scavengers, the psychologists,” or “ Southey... 
was not a genius. On the other hand, Wilde was,” is not my affair. I must hasten to 
notice some of his remarkable books and MSS., and to congratulate him on reproducing 
or publishing so much that is unique. Working through the pages in order, I first 
paused before the facsimile letter from Thomas Hardy to Tinsley, relating to the 
financial side of Desperate Remedies, and dated December 20th, 1870. How little 
difference fifty years have made to that magnificent handwriting ! Here, too, is a 
reproduction from the MS. of Far from the Madding Crowd. Proceeding, we find a 
Prayer in the hand of Samuel Johnson, “‘ of which Birkbeck Hill says : ‘ Having 
passed into the cabinet of a collector it remains unpublished.’”” Mr. Newton now 
avenges himself. And next comes a photograph of the title-page of Spenser’s Works 
(1 679), with the small but important enough inscription in the top right-hand corner, 

John Keats : Severn’s gift (1818).”” The discovery of several Lamb volumes that 
had belonged to J. P. Collier, with insertions and annotations by him, must rank as 
one of Mr. Newton’s most fortunate experiences. Not only did the annotations supply 
much information bearing on the text, but there was a description of a MS. by Lamb 
and Southey consisting of presumed contributions to the Annual Anthology, and, 
incidentally, an identification of Lamb’s share, namely, Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco, 
The Rhedycinian Barbers, and a Dirge for Him Who Shall Deserve It. Almost as for- 
tunate was the discovery of the actual MS. The Elegy, in Lamb’s early hand, is 
reproduced. 

* ® * * * 

These are some of the most interesting items : but every taste will find gratification 
somewhere in this book, where portraits, autograph-facsimiles, reproductions of 
wonderful title-pages, and newly-published documents are gathered in all their 
glory. What, then, could not Mr. Morgan and Mr. Huntington, who “ are buying up all 
the books,” and Mr. Bixby, who “ is getting the manuscripts,” provide in similar style ? 


* * * * * * 


A minor controversy has taken place in a contemporary over the apparent want of 
classification which characterises many of the smaller bookshops. The originator of — 
the disagreement was very much against those Protean heaps which bear the super- 
scription ‘“‘ All this pile, 6d.,” on the ground that he, as a collector, had no time to 
forage among such mixed multitudes. His doctrine was subject classification, and in 
the catalogues as well as on the shelves. The arrangement, he declared, would be to 
the bookseller’s advantage. 

*% * * * * * 

Here, again, I must range myself on the side of the lesser brethren. Would this 
collector deprive us of the rare refreshing fruit which occasionally falls to our share 
simply by reason of that sweet disorder ? And where. does the small bookseller come 
in ? He is hardly likely to have the staff requisite for parading his books with military 
precision ; his shelves may raise a mute objection if he attempts to range, under 
Poetry, shall I say Doré’s Milton alongside Pickering’s Diamond Editions ? 

* * * # * * 


The extract from Mr. Masefield’s poem Biography, given in last month’s LONDON 
Mercury, set me considering whether any attempts had been made by previous 
English poets (save one) to express not only the sea but the nautical vocabulary. 
Falconer’s Shipwreck is a fairly familiar instance, being almost as common on. the 
bookstalls as The Pleasures of Hope ; but the works of John Taylor, the Water Poet, 
are so difficult to acquire that I may be forgiven for quoting him on this point : 

Then with a whiff, the winds again do puff, 
And then the master cries “ Aluff, aluff, 
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Make ready the anchor, ready the anchor, hoa, 

Clear, clear the boigh-rope, steddy, well steer’d so 
Hale up the boat ; in sprit-sail there afore, 

Blow wind and burst, and then thou wilt give o’er. 
Aluff, clap helm a-lee, yea, yea, done, done, 

Down, down alow, into the hold quick run. 

There’s a plank sprung, something in hold did break, 
Pump—bullies—carpenters, quick stop the leak. 
Once heave the lead again, and sound abaffe.” 

‘“* A shafnet less, seven all.” 

“‘ Let fall the anchor then, let fall, 

Man, man the boat, a woat hale, up hale, 

Top your main yard a port, veer cable alow, 

Go way a-head the boat there hoe, dee row, 

Well pumpt, my hearts of gold, who says amends, 
East and by south, west and by north she wends. . . . 


Taylor’s works, numbering sixty-three, were collected by him in 1630 into one extra- 
ordinary volume, containing more than 600 pages, in three series of paging, more 
than two-thirds consisting of verse closely printed and in double columns. And after 
this he lived twenty-four years, publishing volume after volume ! 

* * * * * * 


At the time of writing there is still an opportunity for some enthusiast to acquire 
the whole of the printing plant, printed books, and other rare properties belonging 
to the Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford-on-Avon. These are to be sold by private 
treaty, and it is to be hoped that the late Mr. A. H. Bullen’s notable and gallant 
enterprise may be kept alive by a successor worthy of him. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


13) Gates PICKERING & CHATTO, of 40 Panton Street, Haymarket, are 
publishing a new series of illustrated catalogues, arranged in alphabetical order 
throughout. The two so far issued, Nos. 188 and 189, only take one to the end of 
““ Medical,” and yet they have already filled me with envy and despair—envy to 
possess so many lovely books in good condition, and despair at the thought of 
attempting to write an adequate Note about them. Still I suppose an attempt to do 
so must be made; and there are several ways in which it might be done. I might 
begin by pointing out that the most expensive item is John Lydgate’s The Falle of 
Princis, Princessis, and other Nobles, black letter, printed by Pynson in 1494, for 
which {£1250 is asked. Messrs. Pickering claim that this is the finest copy in existence 
of this book, of which no perfect specimen is known ; it is in the original binding of 
oak boards and stamped leather. Or I might make comments on some of the oddities 
of literature and its outskirts, such as Thomas Brewer’s A Knot of Fooles, but 


Fooles, or Knaves, or both I care not. 
Here they are ; come laugh and spare not, 


first edition (1624), 4to, which is marked at £100. Perhaps the most useful remark 
to make is that the authors represented most fully are those of the seventeenth century, 
though there are interesting things by many others, Gay and Fielding, for instance. 
These catalogues are more than mere lists of books, they have value as what one 
might call a spasmodic history of literature. They are published at 2s. each. 
* * * e * # 

Leigh Hunt’s Ultra-Crepidarius was privately circulated in 1823, and has never 

been reprinted. It is a satire on William Gifford, “ who crawled for his portrait in the 


” 
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following sketch.” ‘The fact that he had been a cobbler is not left to the imagination : 
indeed, Gifford is described as a Shoe, transformed by supernatural agency into 
human shape. A typical passage is that concerning the Quarterly : 


Much misconduct it : and see that the others 
Misdeem and misconstrue, like miscreant brothers ; 
Misquote, and misplace, and mislead, and misstate, 
Misapply, misinterpret, misreckon, misdate, 
Misinform, misconjecture, misargue ; in short 

Miss all that is good, that ye miss not the Court. 


A copy, and I believe that six only were printed, is offered by Messrs. Quaritch 
(Catalogue No. 360) for £24. 
* * 


* * * * 


The same catalogue includes, besides the customary array of costly first editions, 
a remarkable collection of madrigals, chiefly Elizabethan. John Dowland’s Third and 
Last Booke of Songs or Aires newly composed to sing to the Lute, Orpharion, or Viols, 
is priced at £350. Among the less assuming entries I notice A. W. Gillman’s 
interesting volume The Gillmans of Highgate, with Letters from Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge (1895), offered at 7s. 6d. Those who are familiar with the country newspapers 
and even the Gentleman’s Magazine of the eighteenth century will remember the 
reverential and circumstantial accounts of thunderstorms; but the mere title of a 
1659 pamphlet, for which Messrs. Quaritch ask {£2 15s., outruns most of them : The 
Dreadful and most Prodigious Tempest at Markfield in Leicestershire, On Thursday, 
Septemb. 7. Where most wonderful Stones of Hail fell down in the forms af Swords, 
Daggers and Halberts. Together with the Terrible Claps of Thunder, and the noise of 
two Armies incountring one another. . . . With the Dreadful Devastation it made on 
the Ground, Trees being plucked up by the roots, and Walls and Houses torn in pieces. 
. . . After this it is soothing to consider 'Thomson’s Seasons, with Allan Cunning- 
ham’s introduction and forty-eight peaceful woodcuts (1841; £1 5s.). Here, too, 
honest Allan’s most famous son, Peter Cunningham, is represented by his Story of 
Nell Gwyn (1852). The price is £3; though precisely why this not inspired work 
always commands such a considerable figure I have never been able to fathom. 


* * * * * * 
& 


Mr. P. J. Dobell’s supplementary list of ‘‘ Books of the Time of the Restoration ” was 
mentioned in last month’s Notes. One or two of the details are of singular interest. 
Before opening this catalogue I had a premonition that I should find in it Joshua 
Barnes’s Pindarick Congratulatory Poem to the Right Honourable George, Lord jeffreys ; 
and there it is on the first page. Barnes wrote some odd prose—his Gerania in some 
measure anticipated Robinson Crusoe—and some odder poetry ; but I think this must 
_ be his chef d’wuvre. It is here included in a contemporary collection of 102 poetical 

pieces published between 1681 and 1704, bound up in two volumes, folio, and marked 
£175. Under “ Marvell,” the unique Miscellaneous Poems, discovered in 1907, which 
contains the suppressed leaves conspicuous by their absence in other known copies, 
and definitely proves the authenticity of the Horatian ode, is offered for £275. There 
are three copies, that of the twelfth edition costing a modest half-crown, of Cotton’s 
Virgil Travestie, “in which,” Southey pleasantly remarks, “a single joke cost him 


dearly ; his sacrilegious wit could not spare the sacred character of his Grandmother’s 


Ruff, which he ridiculed in a couplet of that poem. A stroke of the old Lady’s pen, 
however, revenged her own wrongs and those of the Bard of Mantua at once, for she 
struck Cotton out of an estate of four hundred a year, which she had bequeathed to 


_ him in her will.” 
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Messrs. Dobell have also issued their general catalogue, No. 294, the features of 
which are the low prices and the number of autographed books, principally from 
Watts-Dunton’s library. Almost every item is one of the bold peasantry, if not of 
the nobility, of our literature, and it is hard to single out among so many favourites. 


I notice, nevertheless, a copy of The Angler, a Poem, in ten cantos, and no mean poem — 


either, priced at 6s. 6d. My own copy, on which I sometime expended the sum of 
2d., also lacks the back strip. The woodcuts, as well as the verses, are vigorous and 


congenial, and I am not at all sure that they are not to be attributed to Bewick’'The — 


date of this book is 1819 : there was a second edition. There is not a great demand 
nowadays for William Barnes, or surely Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialeci, 
first collection, 1862, would be far more costly than 3s. It is not often discovered 
by the ordinary book-buyer. Passing on with obvious temptations on every page, 
I cannot evade Gordon Hake’s Legends of ihe Morrow (1879), with the author’s 
autograph inscription (7s. 6d.), nor William Hone’s Poor Humphrey's Calendar for 
1829, likewise a presentation copy with signed autograph inscription (5s.). 
* * % * * * 


There are two Hone items in the catalogue of Mr. Harold Hill, of 54 Grainger 
Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The first, The Every-Day Book and Table Book... . 
also the Year Book. . . is one of those works which no bookstall should be without, 
in the original or in subsequent editions : the present copy is offered for 16s. The 
second, however, is by no means omnipresent, and by its nature exists in varying 
forms : Popular Political Tracts: consisting of The House that fack Built, Queen’s 
' Matrimonial Ladder, Political Showman, Man in the Moon, A Slap at Slop, etc., with 
numerous illustrations by George Cruikshank (1820-22). For this copy Mr. Hill asks 
7s. 6d. It is time that we had a bibliography of William Hone. 


I like you and your book, ingenuous Hone, 
wrote Lamb, and not only Lamb, but many of his circle contributed to his publica- 
tions. Attempts have been made finally to identify such contributions ; but what is 


wanted to settle the problem is Hone’s editorial copy, which cannot fail to come to. 


light, unless, for instance, light has come to it in the last ninety years. 
# * * * * * 


But the bibliography of almost all the early nineteenth century is sadly to seek 
and the trouble is (as the editors of the English Catalogue ruefully observe) that the 
ees is the worst represented at the British Museum : I believe at the Bodleian also. 

o return to Mr. Hill’s catalogue, there are, as would be anticipated, various works 
connected with Bewick, and a few first editions of the moderns ; but the principal 
rarity is described thus: “ L. Fanscha—Collection de Cinquante Vues du Rhin . . . 


depuis Spire jusqu’a Dusseldorf ; Fifty Beautiful Coloured Aquatints by Ziegler after — 


Janscha . . . Wien, 1798.” Those with {110 lying idle might well consider this. 
* * *% * *% * 


Messrs. Heffer’s catalogue No. 190 opens with a section on folk-lore and mythology. 4 


Here, marked £6 15s., is the Hon. Algernon Herbert’s Nimrod : a Discourse on 

History and Fable, 4 vols., 1828-30, with the comment : “‘ Very scarce ; most of the 
copies having been destroyed by the author.” This, nevertheless, must be a second 
edition, as the work was published by Priestley in 3 vols., 1826-28. Under “ English 
Literature” occur several modern manuscripts ; for instance, that of an article on 
The Wages of Sin, by Lucas Malet, 4pp, quarto, signed “ Lionel Johnson,” and priced 
£3 tos. The remaining book-lists before me are from Messrs. Kegan Paul (Tribner’s 


Bibliographical Catalogues, N.S., No. 4), dealing with China; and from Messrs. 


Foyle a short catalogue of no special bibliographical significance. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BCOKS FOR SERBIA 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—The South Slav Entente Sub-Committee of the Royal Society of Literature has. 

lately issued an appeal for books for the Reconstruction of Serbian Libraries which, 
together with her printing presses, were to a great extent dispersed or destroyed during the 
war. It was not only public libraries that suffered, but books in bookshops and private 
houses, as is evident from the following Bulgarian Order, of which I quote the text : “ Taking 
as a basis the Order of the Military Staff of the Army of Operations No. 7438, of the 
3rd inst., I command you to collect from all public authorities, bookshops, and private. 
houses all Serbian books, pictures, and maps. Choose the most important among them 
and send them to the Minister of Public Instruction. Burn the rest . . .” 

This Order was dated Vranie, May 19th, 1916, and signed by Lieut.-General Koutinchev, 
Chief of Military Inspection in the Morava district. That the Order was carried out is 
vouched for by the Inter-Allied Commission which examined testimony on the spot. The. 
subtle cruelty of this method of destroying a nation’s culture we can hardly realise. Would 
you be willing to publish a note in your paper upon this matter ? Your readers will probably. 
realise better than those of many other papers the meaning to a nation of being deprived. 
of books.—Yours, etc., L. F. Warine, 

. Secretary for the South Slav Sub-Committee. 

Committee for Promoting an Intellectual Entente 

among the Allied and Friendly Countries, 

The Royal Society of Literature, 

2 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1., August 16th. 


= SKETCHES FROM NATURE 
(To the Editor of 'THE LoNpoN MERcurRY) 


IR,—Mr. Arnold Bennett, in his entertaining Notes from a Diary, raises an old point. 
of controversy in a rather special connection in his comments on Sketches from Nature. 
Granted willingly that Brabazon was a prince of water-colourists, yet it seems to one 
_with catholic tastes somewhat hard on the older tradition to make so definite a comparison ; 
in the matter of Sketches from Nature the whole outlook is so fundamentally different. _ 
The simplification school, tending to centre the interest more on the technical dexterity 
of the shorthand method employed than on the strict literalness of the result, naturally 
lends itself to more coherence of design and effect ; whereas the opposite school, whose 
idea, I suppose, was to carry away as accurate as possible a record of the facts obtainable. 
in the time, may perhaps be open to the objection that concentration on individual parts 
ieads to loss of the effect as a whole. The truth is, I think, that neither water-colour nor. 
oil is a suitable medium for sketching from nature ; the latter is too heavy for any detail 
painting, while the sree perseetly, ecanres for delightful general impressions, is too. 
analytic in its process for careiul study. : 
nat fe Featatic method may, ich 2 suitable medium, be as coherent as the impres-. 
sionist, and as interesting technically, I have recently seen in some ae a by She 
late F. W. Hayes in the Public Galleries of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Leeds, and a the 
" British Museum ; the artist seems frankly to have abandoned any attempt to make his sketch 
an “ oil painting ” or a “ water-colour ” by working with very thin oil pared upon white. 
paper, using turpentine freely as the medium, and the results obtained in one sitting are. 
_very remarkable.—Yours, etc., G. RAVENSCOURT. 


Purley, Surrey. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In your Editorial Notes of this month you object to a “ vague diversity of practice ”” 
in the form given to foreign words on their introduction into English, and invoke the 
intervention of a deus ex machina in the person of the Academic Committee or the British 


« 


Academy. I doubt, however, if any deliberate attempt to influence the course of events — 


would be very effective, and I would rather trust the instincts of the many than the decrees 
of a committee of lexicographers, even if these were able to agree amongst themselves. 

We all have our own ideas as to the lines on which the language should develop. 
Personally I regret that we have taken our Greek vocabulary through the medium of Latin 
and that the rich variety of sounds of Ancient Greek has been reduced to the poverty of 
Latin. It is unfortunately too late to repair the damage which has already been done, but 
there is no reason why we should extend it. The fact that a number of words have been 
crippled by Latin fetters is no reason why others should be treated in the same way. 

I am at a loss to account for your embittered hostility to the ancient and honourable 
letter ‘‘ k.” The word kitten is as charming as the unfamiliar kyklos is disturbing. It is all 
a question of usage. 

There is a strong case for ‘“‘ kinema.”” The root «ve has long been at home amongst us 
in the words kinetic and kinematics, which no one would spell with a “ c,” and we should 
receive the newcomer as a member of the same family. 

To take another example, the fact that “ sceptic”” is usually spelt with a “c” has led 

‘in many cases to its being pronounced “ septic,” as if the individual designated were troubled 
more with microbes than with a critical temperament.—Yours, etc., Joun W. Evans. 

Imperial College, South Kensington. 


[The point is that usage should have its way; and ‘‘cinema,”’ a word in much wider 
use among us than ‘‘kinetic”’ or ‘‘ kinematics,’ was already almost assimilated when a 
mistaken and unnecessary movement was begun to reverse the process ——EDITOR.] 


MR. MASEFIELD’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(To the Editor of THE LoNpoN Mercury) 


IR,—In connection with the Bibliography of Mr. Masefield’s works which you publish 

in your current number, I should like to draw attention to a minor but somewhat 
curious point affecting one of his poems. In the Anthology A Sailor’s Garland (Methuen, 
1906) a poem entitled A Young Man’s Fancy is included and attributed to ‘“‘ R. E. McGowan’”’ 
in the body of the work, though in the Table of Contents it is classed as ‘‘ Anonymous.” 
Further, in the Introductory Note acknowledgment is made to Mr. R. E. M’Gowan (sic) 
for his kindness in permitting it to be republished. : 

Now, in Mr. Masefield’s Ballads and Poems (Elkin Mathews, 1913) the same verses are 
included under the title of Third Mate, with a few other minor alterations (e.g., “ dear 
girl ” is substituted for “ dear love’), but without any reference to Mr. R. E. McGowan. 
Did Mr. Masefield ever use this pseudonym ? 

I have no doubt that there is some very simple explanation, but from the bibliographical 
point of view the matter seems worthy of notice.—Yours, etc., Guy C 

145 Fellows Road, N.W.3. th = 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO SHAKESPEARE 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—May I enquire, through your columns, the value of A Collection of Prints for the 
purpose of illustrating the Works of Shakespeare, by the Artists of Great Britain, in two 
volumes, published in 1803 by John and Josiah Boydell ?—Yours, €t¢,, XYZ 
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THE SWAN SONG 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—My friend Mr. Sheringham will find the poem Cygnus Exspirans reprinted 

with a discussion of its origin in Archbishop Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry—first 
published in 1849—on pages 284-6 of the revised (1874) edition. Its first quoted appear- 
ance, with three stanzas omitted, is in Psalteriolum Cantionum Catholicarum (Cologne, 
1813) ; and, in full, in Koenigsfeld, Lateinische Hymnen und Gesdnge (Bonn, 1847). But 
neither Archbishop Trench nor Dreves seem to have been able to discover anything as to 
its author or date. 

References are given to four translations into English : By E. C. Benedict in The Hymn 
of Hildebert and other Medieval Poems (New York, 1869); by G. H. Sass in The Southern 
Magazine (American) ; by D. F. M’Carthy in The Month for March, 1872; and by 
D. 'T. Morgan in Hymns of the Latin Church (1870). The Latin original has been reprinted 
in Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, IV., page 351, in Dreves, Lieder der Kirche, and 
elsewhere.—Yours, etc., Eric Mac .aGAN 


Atheneum. 
“ NOTES AND QUERIES ” 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Mixed up with Vulgarised Horace, The Life, Death, Miracles of St. Somebody, 
St. Somebody Else, His Miracles, Death and Life, etc., etc., from these I picked the 
I. to XX. volumes (nicely bound) of Notes and Queries. Nineteen shillings made them 
mine. Here they are ; I do not toss and take them as did R. B., nor do I overlook “ my prize 
by the low railing round the fountain-source close to the statue, where a step descends.” 
They are not for sale, but I should be glad to know what they are “ worth ” in the Book 
Market.—Yours, etc., 
4 Beech Terrace, Blackwood, Mon. SEES It 


MILLIONS OF BOTTLES 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—The “‘ incredible wine-lodges ” referred to by Mr. Arnold Bennett (on page 546 

of your September issue) are “ incredible ” indeed. Perhaps Mr. Bennett meant them to 
be so, and was only recording the drunken ravings of the “ passenger ’’ in the story. It 
reads, however, as if the man had really visited the ‘‘ wine-lodges of Oporto ” and really 
seen “ millions of bottles ” ! 

Mr. Bennett is surely aware that the contents of the famous wine-lodges (which, by-the-bye, 
are not at Oporto, but at Villa Nova de Gaya, on the opposite side of the river) are not 
bottles but casks, port wine being for the most part shipped in bulk and bottled at the 
country of destination. 

Either Mr. Bennett has made a bad slip or the passenger must have been very drunk 
indeed.—Yours, etc., W. S. Goprrey. 

48 Mark Lane, E.C.3. 

[Mr. Bennett certainly did describe the passenger as “‘ raving.” But, in any case, he may 
have been using the word “‘ bottle ” not as meaning a receptacle made of glass, but in its not 
uncommon sense as a measure of quantity—Eb1ToR.] 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


t A YITH the thirty-second volume of the second series the annual Proceedings of the 

Society will cease to appear, and instead there will be issued quarterly The Antiquaries 
Journal, containing not only a record of the meetings, but several new features that will 
appeal to the archzologically-minded outside the Society. Several attempts have been made 
in the past generation to supply the want of a periodical devoted to antiquity, but most 
have been dependent on the energy and knowledge of one or two individuals, supported 
by a small circle of contributors and subscribers, with the inevitable result. The annual 
Archeologia will continue as before, and the present venture will not only bring before a 
larger public many of the papers read at the meetings, but will furnish reviews of home 
and foreign publications, and record discoveries and other events within the Society’s 
purview. The scheme is to encourage and direct the strong feeling that is known to exist 
for the Past in all its aspects, and incidentally to strengthen our connection with fellow- 
workers abroad, while rendering more accessible to English readers the results achieved 
elsewhere. The articles printed will not be only those read to this Society, nor will the 
contributors necessarily be Fellows ; the main object is a quicker and more regular publica- 
tion of interesting material from all sources. The first number, which is to appear early in 
January, will contain the report of the first season’s work at Stonehenge, and an account 
of the Holy Places at Jerusalem, with a new plan reproduced in colours to show the 
different periods of construction—both subjects of special attraction, and both to the 
credit of British enterprise. ; 


THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


HIS Society begins a new sessién on October 21st at 22 Russell Square, W.C.1. 

The recently-issued Annual Report of Council shows an increase in the number of 
Fellows of the Society, but a heavy drop in its bank balance. This is entirely due to the 
increased cost of printing, and it is evident that sooner or later the annual subscription 
will have to be raised or the Numismatic Chronicle cut down. The first two parts of the 
Chronicle for 1920 have just been issued. Among the articles in these, not read at the Society’s 
mectings, the most important is Mr. G. F. Hill’s article on “‘ Greek Coins Acquired by the 
British Museum in 1919,” a year of peculiar importance to the National Collection. A 
Government grant of {10,000 and the generosity of the National Art Collections Fund 
and other friends of the Museum made it possible to secure a large number of Greek coins 
from the collection of the late Sir Hermann Weber. It is satisfactory to note that the Keeper 
of Coins is able to say that very little of capital importance from this celebrated collection 
has left the country. The coins thus acquired are described and illustrated in Part II. of 
the Chronicle. Another important article is that of M. J. de Morgan on the “‘ Coins of Chara- 
cene,” in which the distinguished French Orientalist gives the important historical results 
of his researches in an obscure branch of Semitic epigraphy. 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


has punctual appearance of the third part of the Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
. may be taken as a sign that the period of interruption of the Society’s work caused 
by its removal to 74 Grosvenor Street after half a century in Albemarle Street is now over. 
In his paper on “ ‘The Rulers of Gilan”” Mr. H. L. Rabino throws considerable light on 
the medizval history of a little area of Persia. Professor Sayce, reviewing Dr. Eisler’s work 
on the Kenite inscriptions, concludes that the problem of the origin of the Semitic alphabet 
is at last in large measure solved. The use of Egyptian hieroglyphs as alphabetic letters 
suggested to some Semitic genius their employment to represent the initial sounds of 
the Semitic words to which they corresponded. The extension and development of this 
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alphabet belongs to the Hyksos period, even if the date of its invention may be a little 
earlier. Mr. Sewell uses his great knowledge of Indian astronomy to show that little, if 
any, reliance can be placed on Merutunga’s chronology of Southern India. 

The notices of books are, as usual, a feature of the Fournal. Among these we may note 
that Lesquier’s book on L’ Armée Romaine @ Egypte affords Mr. Norman Baynes an oppor- 
tunity for a brilliant essay, while Dr. Thomas discusses new editions of the Harshacarita 
with the erudition that characterised his translation of that work. In conclusion Mr, Pargiter 
writes appreciations of two of the most distinguished members of the Society, Messrs. 
eee Smith and James Kennedy, whose deaths are a serious loss to students of Indian 
history. - 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


4 Bes impressions given by the Annual Conference at Norwich are as yet almost too 
confused for classification. The heartiness of the civic welcome, the warmth of the 
mayoral hospitality and the length of the mayoral speeches, the delightfully “ finished ”’ 
style of the Presidential address as it was given, the unexpected interest of the papers upon 
The Public Records Commission ” and ‘“‘ The Subject Index to Periodicals ’—all these 
reflect in the memory as a series of pictures with an attentive audience in the background. 
There was no doubt that the audience had been keyed to a point of expectation ; some 
pronouncement, some clear lead as to what was required by the Board of Education from 
Public Libraries, was needed. It appears that none was given, or rather, after a sifting of 
incidents, that the lead given was ignored, because it was not the lead expected. A certain 
amount of attention has been bestowed by the Press upon the paper of Mr. Frank Pacy, 
Honorary Secretary of the Association. The discussion upon it at Norwich was calculated 
to give a very unfair impression of its remarkable, almost prophetic, character. In effect 
the paper was an appeal to librarians to make ready for the new day, to consider the real needs 
of the community for library provision, and to set their houses in order. The idea of super- 
vision from above was touched upon as an example of the control that with increased 
interest in libraries and increased responsibility for libraries is almost certain to arise. 
Most unfortunately, certain elders among the people were convinced that the Secretary 
thereby abandoned the ground won in 1919, and they expressed the belief in verbal 
prancings about a battlefield not then under dispute. To a dispassionate onlooker it 
appears absurd that librarians can in one breath thank the Right Honourable J. H. Lewis 
and the Department that he represents for emancipation and for continued interest, and 
can immediately ask that this Department shall have no rights of any sort in exchange for 
the benefits bestowed—even for the improvement of efficiency. ‘‘ The measure of your fear 
is the measure of your need ”’ was one of the several delightful epigrams in the paper ; 
the fear was certainly advertised. : 
It is to be hoped that the attention drawn to the disposal of valuable public records will 
lead to the better preservation of the remainder. We are accustomed to deplore the vandalism 
of past centuries, and partly to excuse it by the plea that documentation was not then a 
science. But what can we say to the instance cited as having happened within a London 
borough during the war. Even military exigencies can in no wise excuse or palliate such a 
crime against the coming generations. 
A paper from Mr. E. W. Hulme made perhaps the greatest appeal to the Conference. 
Mr. Hulme upon “The Subject Index to Periodicals” combines the critical eye of the 
craftsman with the affection of the parent. Statistics given of the high regard that this 
work has won among specialists were evidently gratifying to the meeting ; less gratifying 
were the evidences of deep pecuniary debt. A sub-committee to reorganise the business 
side was appointed ; we may hope that an adequate publicity for the index will have its 
first attention. : ; 
And now there is but space to notice a moving appeal for the dwellers in rural areas by 
Lieut.-Colonel J. M. Mitchell, of the Carnegie U.K. Trust : rural libraries are undoubtedly 


in the forefront of the Association’s programme. 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, September, 1920 


T is instructive to consider recent Anglo-Irish literature in its tone and substance 
in the light of our anticipations ten years since. In rgro the reputation of Synge 
(who had died in 1909 at the age of thirty-eight) was at its height, both in England 
and Ireland. In England his books were the books of the hour (so far as the editors 
of literary journals control such matters) ; in Ireland authority in the person of Mr. 

Yeats proclaimed the passing of a figure of national significance, as well as of a writer 
of genius. A year or two later there began to appear in England a certain decline of 
interest in the work of the Anglo-Irish School ; it involved Synge and the Abbey 
Theatre dramatists besides the “‘ Celtic’ poets. The causes of it were several, one 
of them being, no doubt, simple reaction. It is certainly curious to note how small 
is the influence which Mr. Yeats exercises upon the younger English poets of to-day. 
In Ireland the process of events has been different, and is not in any way attributable 
to fickleness of public taste. The Irish are not a changeable people ; once they choose 
their opinions and authorities they are singularly loath to listen to rival opinions and 
authorities (their political history is a proof of this) ; moreover, the “‘ literary world ” 
in Ireland is not organised, as it is in England, on a democratic basis. Mr. Yeats has 
lost none of that prestige as an arbiter of taste which he won at the time of the Irish 
controversy over the Playboy of the Western World. Also his prestige in Ireland as 
a poet is as high as ever it was. There are in Ireland some “‘ younger poets ”—very 
young they are—and a perusal of Angus, their occasional publication, leaves one in 
little doubt of the name of their master, who is, however, the later Mr. Yeats rather 
than the Mr. Yeats of the ‘‘ Celtic Renaissance.” 

At the same time, Ireland has been a witness during the last ten years of many 
events of which the literary prophecies of 1910 took no account : chiefly the war and 
its reactions here, the rebellion with its resulting increase of political interest. Ireland 
lost one poet of promise in the war—Francis Ledwidge; three in the rebellion— 
Pearse, Plunkett, and MacDonagh ; and the distractions of the time had, moreover, 
an effect upon the survivors, many of whom were tempted to abandon creative work 
for political commentary of one sort or another. Synge, in his detachment from all 
political or patriotic thought, from all “ questions of the hour,” found practically no 
disciples, notwithstanding that Mr. Yeats has continued at intervals to pay lip-service 
to the notion of the poet’s isolation and irresponsibility. 


We have no art to set the statesman right ; 

We have done enough of meddling, who can please 
A young girl in the indolence of her youth 

Or an old man upon a winter’s night ? 


There are few contemporary Irish writers who have not attempted to set the 
statesman right. Some do it openly, with loud declamation ; others apologetically 
by oblique methods. One of the best of recent Irish plays is Mr. Lennox Robinson’s 
Patriots, a play about Parnell. Parnell, an obviously dramatic character, is already an 
accepted Irish tradition, which is to say that a Parnell play is necessary to the repertory 
of an Irish theatre. Parnell is a figure who has acquired imaginative significance for 
persons of all parties, and even for those who care not a rap about Irish politics. 
Mr. Robinson knows that, and in the first acts of Patriots he realises the tradition 
imaginatively, exploits it to dramatic profit, concentrates the interest of the audience 


upon a personality in action. In the last act, however, Parnell is merely the mouthpiece 
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of a message to modern Irishmen. The message is, no doubt, a salutary one ; but in 
the result excitement gives way to reflection—reflection such as the perusal of any 
day’s newspaper can arouse—and the Parnell of legend vanishes from the scene 
before the fall of the curtain. 

At the same time, Mr. Lennox Robinson is one of the least “ propagandist ” of 
modern Irish writers. His literary career has been uninterrupted by events, and none 
of his novels or plays has been written to serve a cause. He is content, even when his 
theme is a topical one, to exhibit character and emotion ; his people are real people, 
and he is not under the illusion from which Irish novelists often suffer, that opinions 
constitute character. A number of new novels have been published in Dublin during 
the past year or two, and many of them are little more than a commentary on con- 
temporary Irish affairs ; they reproduce the external conditions of Irish life with 
fidelity, but one has about the same opportunity of acquiring the acquaintance of 
the personages they present as one has of “ knowing” the writer of a letter to a 
newspaper. ‘This criticism does not apply to the work of Mr. Seumas O’Kelly, a young 
Irishman who died last year. His posthumous book of stories and sketches, The Golden 
Barque, appeared recently, and won great praise from Irish reviewers, from ‘“‘ 2 ” 
downwards. Mr. O’Kelly resembled Synge in his liking for crude or grotesque 
themes, and also, to some degree, in his presentation of an Irish peasant character, 
which is devoid of sentiment, matter of fact in all circumstances, and yet capable of 
bitter passions. But Mr. O’Kelly had not Synge’s art. He could lay his hands on the 
tight raw material, but he left behind him no finished product. The story, The Weaver’s 
Grave, in his principal volume, is a typical example of his work ; and in it one scarcely 
sees the wood for the trees. One does not know at the end what effect Mr. O’Kelly 
intended to produce by this long-drawn-out, wandering, allusive description of an 
Irish burial, jocose, tragical, dully realistic by turn ;'or rather one suspects that he 
aimed at no effect in particular, but was content simply to report at random upon 
certain local traits, habits of mind and speech, which had come within his own 
observation. 

Revolution is not immediately favourable to literature ; and if Ireland has lapsed 
into revolution, as the newspapers say she has, that perhaps is the reason why her 
“literary output ” does not quite come up to the expectations, as to quality at least, 
of a few years ago. On the other hand, revolutions have usually been announced by 
men of letters, and preceded by much intellectual activity ; and, following this train 
of thought, someone will perhaps give Mr. George Russell (‘‘ i”) the name of the 
Irish Rousseau. His Thoughts for a Convention, his National Being, with its eloquent 
exposition of a co-operative commonwealth, betray plainly enough a Rousseau-like 
belief in the natural goodness of man. “ Z”’ has not contributed to Sinn Fein or 
Nationalist philosophy ; if we regard the present crisis as simply the expression of 
a national war, a struggle between “ Irish ” and “‘ English,” he is an inconsiderable 
influence ; but young Ireland, so far as it has thought out its ultimate ideals, so far 
as it has defined what it means to make of liberty, owes a great deal to the author of 
The National Being. And our young men of to-day, in the intervals that they can spare 
from pulling the Lion’s tail, do a good deal of reading and thinking. They interest 
themselves, I am told, in the literature of modern England and France as well as in 
that of their own country ; their minds are eager and receptive and wholly free from 
the scepticism of the “ intellectual.” A perusal of Mr. William O’Brien’s recently- 
published Evening Memories makes one wonder what the Irish race will make of its 
abounding vitality once the nationalist obsession is removed from its path. The book 
is curiously interesting from more than one point of view. There is a revelation of an 
Ireland of which the Abbey Theatre takes little cognisance ; an Ireland with a rough 
culture of its own, unquestioningly Catholic, content in its poverty, and yet full of 
zest for life and action—read the pages that describe the junketings at the palaces 
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of Irish Archbishops, “ simple and joyous Christmas dinner-parties,” the talk all. of 
boxing and handball, a company composed in equal parts of “ saintly Augustinian 
priests” and Land League agitators, met together to wish God-speed to Mr. O’Brien 


himself, about to depart into the “snowy winter night” in pursuance of some. 


audacious scheme for the discomfiture of Mr. Balfour. What stomachs had this race 
of Irishmen! what digestions ! one exclaims as one reads the story of the unending 
gusto with which Mr. O’Brien’s countrymen acclaimed his exploits, oratorical and 
other. Has the Ireland of these pages passed away ? Not to Mr. O’Brien’s knowledge, 
at all events ; the audience he has in mind is clearly as unsophisticated as himself. 


And Mr. O’Brien, after long and many times troubled years in politics, is still as 


unsophisticated as was that “ shy and awkward stripling ” who in the ’seventies of 
the last century, having to choose between three “high adventures, religious, 
patriotic, and literary,” rejected the first because of an unconquerable tendency in 
him towards “ rigid impossibilities of perfection” ; and the third because nothing 
in the career of letters could have satisfied him except the being “‘ caught up in the 
chariot of the sun to the high seat of the immortals.” It is doubtful if this could have 
been Mr. O’Brien’s fortune, and perhaps he did well to “ go in” for patrictism 
rather than for literature ; but he was certainly gifted with the pen of a ready writer, 
and his book, in spite of many smile-provoking pages (Mr. O’Brien scarcely realises 
the difference between exhibiting things and persons and making an exhibition of 
them), is a really vivid record. His portrait of Parnell has imaginative truth ; there 
is a description of a memorable interview between Mr. O’Brien and his leader in 
Greenwich Park that is not easy tc forget. Parnell, at the time, was trying to escape 
observation, and he insisted that the interview should take piace in a thick fog. He 
“ looked like a mad scientist mourning over some forlorn adventure,” and wore “a 
gigantic fur cap,a shooting-jacket of rough tweed,a bright scarlet woollen vest, and 
a pair of wading-boots reaching to his thighs.” 
J. M. HONE 


—— 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


Salzburg, September, 1¢20 


HE German is now turned back upon himself. Cruel fate has left him 

nothing else. All of which he was proud, in which he revelled, of which 

he boasted, is gone. He sees himself quite alone with his own soul. 

Thus he can for once make the test what there really is in him. There- 

. fore he flies to the elemental things in his heart, returns to his most 

Secret inward possession of which no power on earth can rob him; and this is 
hidden in his music. ; 

The German has always felt music to be his own art, his, as it were, by right, his 
ancestral property. It was also almost the only thing with which he was credited. 
German music remained undisputed by the other peoples ; they were to make the 
history of the world, and the German was to provide the musical accompaniment. 
In his political ambition, in which he spent himself for fifty years, in the energy he 
used in thrusting out into the open world, in the commotion which he suddenly 
created, he was, in his own feeling, in the feeling of the best among the Germans, 
disloyal, as it were, to music. Inwardly he felt the confusion and disorder into which 
he fell during the last thirty years as a betrayal of German music. He is now conscious 
for the first time of the injustice which has been done to the three great masters since 
Wagner, Anton Bruckner, Hugo Wolf, and Gustav Mahler. Now that he at last 
returns from his preoccupation with quotidian things to the infinite, he becomes 
aware what these three great masters mean for him and how terribly in their lifetime 
they were undervalued, misunderstood, and unrecognised. 

It may be said that in the world-war, under the terrible impression made by the 
Peace, in the violent impulse to self-examination the German first reached the point 
from which he now sees these three masters clearly for the first time. Seen from this 
point they present a very different appearance from that which they had in the dust 
of the conflicting opinions of the day. ‘Three books give evidence of this : the biography 
of Bruckner by Ernst Decseys, who has already introduced himself very agreeably 
by a Life of Hugo Wolf (Schuster & Loeffler, Berlin) ; a very important essay on Hugo 
Wolf in Hermann Hefele’s valuable The Law of Form (Diederich, Tend) ; and lastly 
an exposition of Mahler himself (Hans Carl, Niirnberg), youthfully rich in syntheses, 
by a new author, Hans Ferdinand Redlich, whose father, Professor Josef Redlich, 
the last Finance Minister of the old Austria, who is also known in England by his 
books English Local Government and The Law and Machinery of English Parliamen- 
tarism. Different as are at bottom these three works, in their spiritual origins and 
intentions, the result of each is the same. They withdraw these three musicians from 
the opinions of their own time, bring them into the general perspective of musical 
history and teach us to see in them no longer a beginning, as they were considered 


during their lives, but rather the end of a mighty process of development in which, 


for hundreds of years, the son reverently received the holy word from the mouth of 
the father. ; 

- We who knew Bruckner, Wolf, and Mahler at first-hand, who breathed the dust of 
the struggle which was waged around them, who saw them bleeding from the wounds 
inflicted on them by hate and envy and the opposition of stupid inertia, we loved in 
them the bold moderns, and a new humanity seemed to be announced to us in their 
persons. For us they were the promise and pledge of something that was to come, 
the harbingers of a brighter, more beautiful, more human music. This gave them 


such a liberating power over us that in the middle of a weary epoch, busy with trivial 


- arts and rotten with scepticisms, they made us believe again in the heroic, which 
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we, our faces turned youthfully forward to discern the future, thought imposed on ~ 


us as our mission in life. Now we recognise that what then so exhilarated us in these 
works was not as we thought the clarion and the signal of the future, but the echo 
and farewell of the past. What sounded to us like the warrant of a new life was only 
the last sigh of a dying world, With these three masters one of the Germanies takes 
its leave, one which then already existed only in these three masters, the Southern 
Germany, the dreaming Germany, the Germany of the Bavarian stock, the Baroque 
Germany, which was called by the endearing name of Austria. The Germany of the 
old Holy Roman Empire, whose world-wide meaning was spread by the sword of 
Prince Eugene, the noble knight, as by the builder’s hand of Fischer von Erlach and 
Hildebrand, and the baton of Gliick—this truly Austrian Germany springs to life 
again in Anton Bruckner, smiling and rubbing away the sleep from her bright eyes, 
still quite unspoilt and again quite naive, become a child again with a second innocence, 
with, so to speak, a virginité refaite. 

But in Hugo Wolf it feels itself already present, already knows itself, but still will 
not surrender, will not lose itself. Rather its immense will to live struggles with a 
magnificent contempt for death against its better knowledge, its will to produce large 
and pure and strict form. (It is the great merit of Hermann Hefele that he recognises 
in Hugo Wolf this bright hard desire of form, the classical spirit without the “ cor- 
pulence of the romantic easiness,’ the determination of his “ superior spirituality,” 
the discipline which his form-loving soul applied to every conception, its close 
relationship to Greek and Italian art, the realm of Roman law and classical art.) 
In Mahler at last this Austrian-Bavarian Germany of the Baroque, warmed by the 
Latin, and moved by the Slav, spirit, looks at itself once again with a long, loving 
smile, transfigured by sorrow, wounded to death, but made wise by death. ‘To die, says 
Novalis, is a very philosophical action. Mahler has set to music this philosophical 
action of Austria. For in the meanwhile Germany had long since abandoned 
her, had moved away ever more and more from Austria and Bavaria and the 
South towards what Fontane, himself a true Prussian, even though he had also 
Latin blood, liked to call the ‘‘ Wendo-Germanic” direction. This ‘‘ wanderer 
through the Mark” was for many years editor of the Kreuzzeitung, and even 
after he had given up the direction of this Junker paper had all his life a Junker 
cast of mind. He was one of the last Alt-Berliner, though, like almost all of the 
thorough-going Berliner, he was not born in Berlin. Yet in 1890 he began deeply 
to mistrust the development of Germany, which was generally considered to be 
a “ Prussianisation”’; and this may remind us that, though we speak rightly 
of Austrian, Bavarian, South, Catholic Germany, and to bring out its oppo- 
sition to the Prussian, Northern, Protestant Germany, we must yet be careful not to 
make this distinction in too geographical a manner. ‘The opposition is psychical and 
Psyche often works in curious ways. ‘The most southern-spirited German remarkably 
often appears far in the north. The centenary of Fontane, who died in 1898, fell on 
December 30th, 1919. This gave an opportunity to the publisher, S. Fischer, in Berlin, 
to reissue his works and also to publish Das Fontane-Buch, in which the “ classical 
old man,” as Thomas Mann once called him, appears in a very lively fashion in his 
own Confessions and Remarks upon Himself. . 

_ But if he now so strongly affects his own people, he who all his life long was appre- 
ciated only by a few persons of fine taste, this is hardly caused by any merely outward 
occasion. Itis precisely because we Germansare now spurning the Germany of William 
and remember ourselves and the Germany of German music, and are determined 
to live again in our own spirit, that we seize with delight at this native of the Mark, 
who is a living proof that even a thorough Prussian can achieve the greatest charm, 
flexibility and diversity of spirit, the most delicate style and a truly European freedom 
in his attitude towards the world. He was indeed one of the best of Viennese, though 
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indeed a Viennese with the spirit of “ old Fritz ” for a background, a sober, reserved 
Viennese, and no other German poet of his time had in his spirit so much sun, so 
much of the South. He was a native of the Germany that was then silent, of which we 
Germans are now beginning to think again. 

But we have also another guide to the old Germany, the essential Germany to 
which we now wish to return. Not only the three last masters of German music, not 
only the disciples of Goethe among our poets, suchas Fontane, lead us thither. 
Another and a powerful guide has appeared to us during the war—-Matthias Griine- 
wald, the master of the Isenheim altar. As far back as 1675 Joachim von Sandrat’s 
work on art complained how completely Griinewald, who died in 1530, had fallen 
into oblivion. He remained in obscurity until, in 1891, J. K. Huysmans in Ld-Bas, 
and then in 1894 a German scholar, H. A. Schmid, drew his work out of the darkness. 
He was then for many years the delight of a not very large circle of experts, artists, 
and connoisseurs, who ranked him far above Diirer, and even proclaimed the Isenheim 
altar the highest achievement of German plastic art. The public heard of him, but 
Colmar, where the Isenheim altar was preserved, was too much out of its way. During 
_ the war, when it was brought to Munich for safety and set up there, the German 
people could see for the first time this most powerful expression of their most secret 
spirit with their own eyes, shortly before it had to be given up to France. The work, 
with its uncannily aggressive intensity of devotion, almost as it were on the bridge 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, still quite Gothic, already quite 
Baroque, Gothic in the immediate nearness, presence and matter-of-fact-ness of 
the other world, of the kingdom of heaven, but Baroque in its passionate impatience 
to make the other world real in this, to connect the human and the divine, to establish 
heaven on earth, has given rise to a whole literature. Among this there is a convincing 
book by Wilhelm Hausenstein (published by Walter C. F. Hirth, Munich). His 
survey for the first time puts Griinewald in his proper position, with what went before 
him as well as what came after, with the Gothic as well as with the Baroque, even as 
far as Cézanne, and with admirable sense of proportion puts him in correct per- 
spective. While the altar was in Munich, the publisher, R. Piper von Hanfstaengl 
photographed it, and published a portfolio of the forty-nine pictures, a work in its 
way quite alone and unsurpassable both in the selection of the views and in the pro- 
duction. By means of this anyone who knows the original can build it up again out 
of his memory, and those who have never seen it can still gain some idea of its extra- 
ordinary effect. This is somewhat meagre comfort for having lost the altar itself, 
the highest artistic expression of the German spirit to France. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


ABOUT TYPE-DESIGN 


OOD letter alone does not give good printing. Tolerably good printing may 
even be done with letter weak in character or design. Bodoni, of Parma, for 
instance, the “ sweltering hideousness ” of whose type established towards 


the end of the eighteenth century a vogue which we have not yet wholly put | 


off, was in many ways an excellent printer. On the other hand, intolerably 
bad printing often comes from the misuse of quite good letter. Good work depends 


letter fine in design and well cut and well cast is needed for the finest printing. 

If the type used by modern printers is inferior to that used by the earliest printers, 
the defect is in the design and in the size and proportions of the letter rather than in 
the quality of the type-founding. In many points of merely technical and mechanical 
excellence—in alignment, for instance, in the refinement and exactness of his line, 
in the quality and temper of his metal—the modern type-founder is better than his 
early predecessors. It is possible that such perfection has indirectly contributed to 
the uglifying of modern type; for it has made type-founding a business of manual 
and mechanical skill rather than a search for beautiful form. Even the better wearing 
quality of modern case type has made for deterioration in design ; for the constant 
need for renewal must have sent the early type-founders back to the fine models 
which they found in contemporary book-hands. There are no modern book-hands 
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to which type-founders can go; and most of those who seek to replace or improve 
upon established shapes of letter set out upon their adventure with neither tradition 
hor good taste to guide them. That is what makes a modern type-founder’s specimen 
book the ugliest thing on earth, except a municipal cemetery. Good taste in general is 
not enough: painters and sculptors who design their own letter are often guilty 
of the worst atrocities of all. 

I have referred before in these Notes to the good type-design which of late years 
has been done in America. There has recently reached me from New York a copy ofa 
thin but handsome quarto on The Alphabet,* written by Mr. F. W. Goudy, and 
printed under his direction in the “‘ Kennerley ” type, which he designed. Even apart 
from its subject the book is aninteresting specimen of book-production. The Kennerley 
type itself is perhaps the most attractive letter which has been placed w*thin the reach 
of British and American printers in modern times. The size used in this book is 
large—z2 point—and the line is seven inches long, which happens to be just about the 
length used by Jenson for his Pliny. The Kennerley type, like most of the good types 
which have come to us of late years, owes much to Jenson ; and Mr. Goudy shows 
us in his book a small specimen of his ‘‘ Goudy Antique,” which follows Jenson’s 
type even more closely and promises to surpass even the Kennerley type in beauty. 
Jenson’s Pliny is close set, with no more space between the lines than is required by 
the generous dimensions of ascending or descending strokes of such letters as b, d, 
h, g, j, p. Mr. Goudy’s Kennerley pages are heavily leaded, and are much more 
widely spaced than Jenson’s. They are much weakened thereby. His ascenders and 
descenders are shorter than Jenson’s. 

The most valuable part of the book is the series of twenty-seven large plates 
reproducing each of the letters of the alphabet in a variety of forms. I reproduce the 
key to the plates, which shows the letter D as presented in the plate for that letter, 
but reduced to about a third of its height and breadth, so that it loses much of its 
value for comparative study. No. 1, the large letter in the middle, is copied from the 
letter in the T'rajan Column, that locus classicus of fine roman letter. No. 2 is a pen 
form, and 3 and 4 are Gothic and Lombardic developments of the letter. No. 8 is 
copied from Jenson’s roman type, and Nos. 9 and 12 are from Mr. Goudy’s Kennerley 

e. Nos. 10 and 13 are based on the famous letter designed and cut by William 
Caslon about the year 1720, which is even more in favour to-day than at any earlier 
period of its career. Nos. 11 and 14 show types by Bodoni, of Parma, denounced by 
William Morris and Emery Walker} as the leader of that “ luckless change which 
first produced letters that are posttively ugly, and . . . are dazzling to the eye owing 
to the clumsy thickening and thinning of the lines,’ as compared with “ the seven- 
teenth-century letters, which are at least pure and simple in line.” cb 

These plates cannot fail to bring home to the student of lettering and of printing 
the essence of the details of fine letter, whether written or printed. Yet he must not 
overlook the wholesome warning given by Mr. Edward Johnston, who by his teaching 
and by his admirable book on Writing and Illuminating has done more for the revival 
of fine lettering than any other living man: “ Alphabets wrested from their original 
places in MSS. and inscriptions [and printed books] are in danger of becoming mere 
* copies,’ or crystallisations, that may breed literal copies and inscriptions without 
spirit.”” A course of fine writing on the lines taught by Mr. Johnston and his: 
followers would be the best preliminary training for gaining that appreciation and 
command of letter-forms which is needed for good type-design. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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* The Alphabet. Fifteen Interpretative Designs, drawn and arranged . . . by Frederic 

“W. Goudy. 4to. New York: Mitchell Kennedy. 1918. 

+ Arts and Crafts Essays : Printing. Longmans. 1903. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 


[PHILIP] EDWARD THOMAS 
(Born 1878; killed in action 1917) 


Verse 


POEMS. Selwyn & Blount. 1917. 
LAST POEMS. Selwyn & Blount. 1918. 
COLLECTED POEMS. Selwyn & Blount. 1920. 
[Some of this verse was first printed in periodicals under the name of “ Edward 
Eastaway.”’] 


Prose 


THE WOODLAND LIFE. Blackwood. 1897. 

HOR SOLITARIZ. Duckworth. 1902. 

OXFORD. Painted by J. Fulleylove. Described by E. Thomas. Black. 1903. 
ROSE ACRE PAPERS. Printed by the Lanthorn Press. Brown, Langham. 1904. 


BEAUTIFUL ‘WALES. Painted by R. Fowler, R.I. Described by E. Thomas. 
Black. 1905. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND. Dent. 1906. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES: HIS LIFE AND WORK. Hutchinson. 1909. 
THE SOUTH COUNTRY. (Heart of England Series.) Dent. 1909. 
FEMININE INFLUENCE ON THE POETS. Secker. rgro. 

REST AND UNREST. Duckworth. 1g1o. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. Described by E. Thomas. Pictured by F. W. Haslehurst. 
(Beautiful England Series.) Blackie. 1gro. 


CELTIC STORIES. Clarendon Press. 1911. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Described by E. Thomas. Pictured by E. W. Haslehurst. 
(Beautiful England Series.) Blackie. 1911. 


LIGHT AND TWILIGHT. Duckworth. 1grr. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Methuen. grr. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. A Critical Study. Secker. 1912. 
GEORGE BORROW. ‘The Man and his Books. Chapman & Hall. 1912. 

_ LAFCADIO HEARN. (Modern Biographies.) Constable. 1912. 

NORSE TALES. Clarendon Press. 1912. 

THE TENTH MUSE. Secker. 1912. 

THE COUNTRY. (Fellowship Books.) Batsford. 1913. 

THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKY MORGANS. Duckworth. 1913. 

THE ICKNIELD WAY. Constable. 1913. 
WALTER PATER. A Critical Study. Secker. 
IN PURSUIT OF SPRING. Nelson. 1914. 
KEATS. (The People’s Books.) Jack. 1914. 
FOUR-AND-TWENTY BLACKBIRDS. Duckworth. 


1913. 


1915. 
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THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. Chapman & Hall. 193s. 
A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND. Methuen. 1917. 


[He wrote Introductions or Prefaces to the following : The Bible in Spain, by Borrow ; 
The Zincali, etc., by the same ; Rural Rides, by Cobbett ; The Temple, by Herbert ; Plays, by 
Marlowe ; and Words and Places, by Isaac Taylor, all in the Everyman’s Library ; and to 
The Hills and the Vale, by R. Jefferies. ] 


[He edited or selected the following: The Pocket George Borrow ; The Poems of Hohn 
Dyer ; The Book of the Open Air ; British Butterflies and other Insects ; The Flowers I Love 
(drawings in colour by K. Cameron, with an Anthology of flower poems selected by 
E. Thomas) ; The Pocket Book of Poems and Songs for the Open Air ; Some British Birds ; 
and This England : An Anthology from her Writers.) 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


Prose 


_ PETER BINNEY, UNDERGRADUATE. James Bowden. 1899. 
THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES. Alston Rivers. 1905. 


RICHARD BALDOCK. An Account of some Episodes in his Childhood, Youth, and 
Early Manhood, and of the advice that was freely offered to him. Alston Rivers. 1906. 


EXTON MANOR. Alston Rivers. 1907. 

MANY JUNES. Methuen. 1908. 

THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. Methuen. 1909. 

THE ELDEST SON. Methuen. 1ogr11. 

SUNNY AUSTRALIA. Impressions of the Country and People. Hodder & Stoughton. 
[r911.] } 

THE MYSTERY OF REDMARSH FARM. Stanley Paul. [1912.] 

‘THE TERRORS, AND OTHER STORIES. Methuen. 1913. 

THE HONOUR OF THE CLINTONS. Stanley Paul. [1913.] 

RODING RECTORY. Stanley Paul. 1914. 

RANK AND RICHES. A Novel. Stanley Paul. 1915. 

UPSIDONIA. Stanley Paul. 1915. 

WATERMEADS. A Novel. Stanley Paul. [r1916.] 

ABINGTON ABBEY. A Novel. Stanley Paul. 1918. 

THE GRAFTONS. A Novel. Collins. [1919.] 

THE CLINTONS AND OTHERS. Collins. [1920.] 

SIR HARRY: A Love Story. Collins. [1920.] 
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DRAMA 


THE BONDS OF INTEREST (facinto Benavente).. EVERYMAN, HAMPSTEAD > 
LONDON’S GRAND GUIGNOL .. 2 si LITTLE 
THE DAISY (founded on the original of F Molnar).. KINGSWAY 


R. NORMAN MACDERMOTT is to be congratulated on his energy 
and perseverance, which, in face of all obstacles, resulted, on September 
15th, in the opening at Hampstead, opposite the Tube station, of the 
Everyman Theatre. It is to be a real repertory theatre, producing in 
the first three months six plays, which will remain permanently in the 
repertory and be repeated periodically, other plays being added from time to time. 
The town booking-office is at 71 Great Russell Street (Telephone : Museum 4781), 
and the prices of seats—all of which may be reserved in advance—are 8s. 6d., 
5s. gd. and 3s., including tax. 

The play chosen for the opening night was The Bonds of Interest—a comedy in 
three acts from the Spanish of Jacinto Benavente. There can be no doubt that this 


was a good choice, for it is a genuine comedy of exceptional interest, with a certain — 


romantic affinity to Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. It is the story of two impecunious 
adventurers, who, arriving penniless at a Spanish town, get free board and lodging 
from the inn-keeper and gradually impose themselves upon the whole population 
through the ingenious devices of the one fellow who pretends to be the servant of 
the other. By sheer imaginative effrontery this rogue, Crispin, entangles the interests 
of so many people with those of his sham master that finally the townspeople are 
compelled, for their own sakes, to get him married to the daughter of their wealthiest 
fellow-citizen and make a respectable, prosperous man of him. 

The play is an odd mixture of shrewd intelligence and romantic sentiment. 
Leander, who masquerades as a great nobleman, is drawn as a simple fellow, without 
much, intelligence or imagination, and therefore, necessarily, without dishonesty. 
Left to himself he would have become the hard-working victim of others. I say 
“victim,” but, of course, to be a victim of your fellow-men’s unscrupulousness is 
not without solid compensations ; however, for the time being Leander is the tool 


of Crispin, his pretended servant, who, by sheer imaginative ability, hoists them both | 


into prosperity. When the critical moment in their fortunes comes, the honest and 


sentimental Leander (who has fallen in love with the rich man’s daughter very much > 


as Octavius is in love with Anne in Mr. Shaw’s Man and Superman) nearly lets his 
companion down and ruins the whole scheme by being so “ soft” about the girl 
that he cannot resist confessing his roguery and revealing the whole swindle to her. 


Luckily for them both she is of a similar sentimental and idealising nature, and this — 


confession only makes him seem the more heroic, so that the deal is pulled off with 


complete success. The character of Crispin is a bit shadowy about the edges ; if. 


one had the original Spanish play before one this slight indefiniteness might give 
place to a more distinct image, but there seemed to be moments in the play when 
Crispin becomes sentimental also and pretends to see himself as a victim instead of 
a victimiser. There is one other interesting character in the play—the hardened, 
worldly Dona Sirena, a part in which Miss Muriel Pratt was admirable ; in fact, 
hers was the most completely satisfactory performance of all. : 

Mr. Laurance Hanray, I cannot help thinking, was not rightly cast as Crispin ; he 
had not got the necessary gusto or that strange, indefinable charm essential to the 
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perfect ruffian. He lacked panache, in other words ; but so accomplished and intelligent 
an actor could hardly fail to be tolerably effective. Mr. Norman Macdermott has got 
together an excellent company, and there ought to be no possibility of his venture 
failing. The other plays to be produced between now and the end of October at the 
Everyman Theatre are Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan, Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, and 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Fuliet. 

_ It was impossible to judge Mr. Macdermott’s staging and lighting effects, for the 
simple reason that they were comparatively non-existent. The contractors having 
failed to finish their work by the required date, it was a question of postponing the 
opening of the theatre or playing with the uncompleted setting. This probably had 
a depressing effect on the actors, for, although the author of The Bonds of Interest 
expressly tells us in a prologue that his play is unreal and his characters puppets, 
actors are probably not stimulated to the highest flights of puppetdom when they 
feel that the walls of the town upon which they are gazing are being held up by the 
producer and his friends and relations, mobilised behind the scene. 

Considering all the difficulties Mr. Macdermott has had to face in his conversion 
of the Hampstead Drill Hall into a comfortable Little Theatre, he has done well. 
All the seats are good, the floor being steeply inclined, and it is said that the danger 
of falling through is ml. The curtains to the windows give a touch of colour to the 
interior, but, unfortunately, they were hung solely with an eye to decorative effect, 
so that half-way through the performance, when fresh air was needed, it was found 
impossible to open the windows without first removing them. This was not accom- 
plished without putting those near by into considerable peril, some bright mind 
having delicately poised heavy planks upon iron brackets so that they might easily 
fall and maim for life the unfortunate person whose head they cracked. Mr. 
Macdermott had not placed the dramatic critics under these planks, so what their 
purpose was I have failed to imagine. It is curious that such incidents seem inseparable 
from repertory theatres ; they rarely, if ever, occur in the commercial theatre, where, 
indeed, a very little of that sort of thing would leave Mr. Macdermott in sole possession 
of the field. But Mr. Macdermott impresses me as a businesslike and competent 
person, and it may be his privilege, now that he is fairly set going, to remove from 
the repertory theatre movement whatever reputation for “‘ high-brow ”’ indifference 
to the comfort and longevity of its patrons it may have, wrongly or rightly, 
acquired. 

London’s Grand Guignol, which has the great advantage of being housed at the 
delightful Little Theatre—one of the most pleasant interiors in London—comprises 
two one-act plays from the French Hew to be Happy and G.H.Q. Love ; a drama in 
two acts The Hand of Death, and the revuette described as Oh, Hell! The first play, 
How to be Happy, is a very moral little drama which teaches people that contentment 
is not to be found in riches, but the audience, on the afternoon I was there, appeared 
distinctly incredulous. This was followed by G.H.Q. Love, which took place in a 
corridor where an old woman received cloak-room tips in a basin. Here all sorts of 


~ odd people collect, including a wife, her jealous husband, a fille-de-jore and an 


American officer—whose amazingly life-like representation by Mr. Russell ‘Thorndike 
made the audience gasp. The play is very French, quite harmless, and distinctly 
amusing, and is the occasion of some very excellent acting by Miss Sybil ‘Thorndike 
and Miss Dorothy Minto. The third play, The Hand of Death, is a tedious and 
thoroughly unconvincing “‘ shocker.” After a long preparation the author succeeds 
in giving us a momentary thrill by having a lamp suddenly blown out on the stage. 
These are the little things the French dramatists do so well. ‘The revuette, Oh, Hell ! 
shows us a female War Minister, with a natural repugnance to peace, attempting to 


~ purchase Hell, thinking that it would make an ideal munition factory. It contains some 


bright lines and is an entertaining skit on militaristic frenzy. Miss Sybil Thorndike 
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and Mr. Russell Thorndike show great versatility at the Grand Guignol. The fille-de- 
joie in G.H.O. Love is the best thing Miss Thorndike has ever done. 
The first four scenes of The Daisy were unusually good, but the play is described 
as “a legend of the roundabouts,” and that, perhaps, prepared one (together with 
certain hints in the earlier scenes) for the curious collapse into mystic morality which 
followed. It is impossible that this play should be a success although its sincerity 
nearly pulls it through the most weird, symbolic paraphernalia. In its English version 
it is the story of an East-ender—called “‘'The Daisy” because he is a bad lot—and 
of a girl who loves him. Half-way through the play he commits suicide and is 
conducted to what is described as “‘ the other side,” where he is judged by a solemn 
personage described as the Magister, who calls upon “ The Daisy ”’ to repent of his 
evil conduct during his life. If the author had written the second half of the play 
as illustrating what went on in “ The Daisy’s ” mind after the attempted murder 
there might have been some virtue in the drama. If this was his intention, he has not 
been equal to expressing it in the technique of the theatre. I cannot help feeling that 
Sir James Barrie ought to have collaborated in writing The Daisy ; he would have 
known how to wring the public’s heart with this story of a guilty conscience. The 
play is worth seeing for the first four scenes and for the really fine acting. Miss Mary 
Merrall as Julia, Mr. Henry Cane as “‘ The Daisy,” Miss Suzanne Sheldon as the 
Proprietress of the Roundabouts, and Miss Gladys Gordon as Maria all deserve 
mention. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
THE GENIUS OF THE MARNE. By Joun S. BaLperston. Allen & Unwin. 


M R. GEORGE MOORE has written a short introduction to Mr. Balderston’s play 
in three scenes. The play is concerned with the Battle of the Marne, and in it 
we see the general, who is supposed to be Joffre, confronted with the German advance 
on Paris and unable to think of a plan of action until suddenly it is revealed to him 
in a dream by Napoleon. The agitation of the various personalities of his staff, who are 
well differentiated, is excellently conveyed and the play has the power of holding one’s 
attention characteristic of military questions. It would probably be very effective 
on the stage, and it would make a good acting play for amateurs. Mr. George Moore 
says: “ This play relies for its interest not on controversy about facts, but on a 
purely spiritual issue. Is a man the springhead and source of his ideas, or are they 
transmitted to him?” I venture to declare this to be absolute moonshine. There is 
no spiritual issue raised at all. Mr. Balderston has merely used a simple theatrical 
device—the ghost stunt—with workmanlike effect. 


W. J. TURNER 
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NEGRO SCULPTURE 


HE year has brought to light one of thesources of the “ deformations ”’ 

of modern advanced painting and sculpture. These deformations have 

hitherto been regarded by the public as the application by the artists of 

special theories about planes and surfaces. Modigliani’s conception of 

the neck as a cylinder, and of the nose as a triangular slope coming out 
of the forehead and terminating in two symmetrical bulbular inflations, corresponded 
very well with the theory of abstraction and simplification of forms. But a comparison 
with the heads of some of the Negro sculptures exhibited at the Chelsea Book Club 
last spring indicates the real origin of the convention. The sculptures came from 
Paris. Parisian artists had been the first to discover their esthetic as contrasted with 
their ethnographic significance ; they had gradually worked up a vogue for the small 
polished wood carvings, so that the prices had soared from a few to thousands of 
francs. They had developed a new connoisseurship and a new cult, and their own 
would-be revolutionary art was a recoil to precivilisation instead of an advance to 
the superman or the super-cube. Of course it may be maintained that, although 
conceived in the depths of Africa under the stimulus of a very rudimentary religion 
or of a barbaric magical ritual, this art nevertheless, so far as its purely esthetic 
qualities of abstract line and shape are concerned, approached more nearly to the 
modern esthetic ideal than the art of the civilised academies. In short, that in 
adopting some of its “ conventions’ we are not necessarily adopting any of the 
fortuitous barbaric circumstances of its creation. What these circumstances were 
is not known; practically nothing is known about the statues that could claim 
historical validity. All of which favours strongly the abstract esthetic point of view. 
The statues are beautiful; that is enough. And if we imitate their beauty how can 
it be said that we are imitating their barbaric historical concomitants seeing that we 
do not even know what these were ? 

The argument is entirely logical, and if one accepts the distinction between the 
abstract zesthetic beauty of shape and decoration and the individual historical content, 
it is unanswerable. The beauty stands outside time, immortal, unsurpassable, and 
fit for imitation by any age under all circumstances ; the content on the other hand 
is contingent and automatically superseded and suffocated within time. It is a corpse 
which our human art is unfortunately fated for ever to carry about with it. If, however, 
one still disapproves both of the negro scuplture and of the neo-negro art, the only 
course left open to us is to deny not abstract beauty in general, but this particular 
alleged instance. But it will be found difficult to stop here ; what of Assyrian and 
Egyptian sculptures ? Do not they possess the same weird unchristian awfulness, 
the same sense of sinister power and transcendent magic ? If they are fraught with 
an abstract beauty and the negro sculptures not, how is it that the modern imitations 
of them are strongly like the neo-negro art and appear equally inappropriate and 
archaistic ? It would seem that the dead body of history is fated to cling also to the 
imitations of the abstracted beauty. If, on the other hand, one rules out also Egyptian 
and Assyrian art, the field of the beautiful becomes limited to types of expression 
which have incidentally a civilised Greek, Buddhist, or Christian setting. Anyone 
taking up this position is open to the charge that, although he affects to be admiring 
exclusively the alleged zsthetic qualities, he is really under the fascination of the 
historical content, of the Buddhist, Greek, or Christian sentiments which find an 
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echo in his own. And, in my opinion, this will be partly true. But he should not, there- 
fore, try to exorcise this sympathy. On the other hand, he should widen it. His range 
of imagination is at present more limited than that of the revolutionary zesthetes, 
whose very iconoclasm and sceptical tendencies liberate their sympathy and imagina- 
tion so that they can penetrate and understand the imagination of the savage without 
being shocked and repelled. While they think that they are enjoying only the zsthetic 
abstraction they are in reality enjoying the life and sentiment of the savage reflected 
in his plastic imagination. 

- We may be ignorant of the external history attending the production of negro art, 
but if we appreciate it we cannot be ignorant of the historical significance immanent 
in it, inspiring it, haunting it. In the very act of recreating the imaginative life 
imprisoned in this art you are beginning to understand and sympathise with negro 
history : for history is not merely a list of dates, events, myths, and outworn creeds. 
But for this very reason any attempt to base a modern art on the individual peculiari- 
ties of the negro art is tantamount to throwing overboard the whole of our modern 
culture and returning to savagery. We can be influenced by the directness and 
simplicity of this art and invigorated by its intensity and power, but we must build 
these qualities into our own system and not adopt uncritically forms and methods 
which express savage mentality with its witch doctors and totems and obsessions 
of magic. Far less should we imitate the inexpressive features of this sculpture where 
the artist, out of lack either of interest or of technical skill, has taken short cuts, making 
the neck a tube and the body a larger tube of which the crudity is only partly concealed 
by the cicatriced tattoo decorations. 


‘Exhibition of Select Prints. British Museum 


The Print Room of the British Museum is organised primarily for students. To the 
general public it has been largely a mysterious and inaccessible depository of 
valuable prints, drawings, etchings, and water-colours. The inaccessibility has been 
due to the fact that the collection was not exhibited, and before one could see any 
part of it one had to know and specify what one wanted to see. If one had the boldness 
to ask what there was to see, most probably the reply would be that the authorities. 
did not themselves altogether know. And so the maze became still more impenetrable 
and the general public remained in ignorance of the contents of those numerous, 
beautifully padded leather box files. 

The completion of the new wing of the Museum, which includes a special gallery 
for prints, has facilitated a partial solution of the mystery. Some at any rate of the box 
files have rendered up a few of their secrets, and the works exhibited provide a certain 
clue to the remainder in the background and a stimulus to see them. During the war 
the Print Room suffered the usual fate of picture galleries, but it has now been 
reopened. The new exhibition is on a larger scale than that in rgr4, all the wall- 
cases, slopes, and screens being filled. The end part of the gallery is devoted to 
Oriental paintings the majority of which are Chinese. 

But while the gallery is easily accessible to the general public, the present system 
of arrangement is designed rather for the student of technical processes. Two prin- 
ciples of arrangement seem to have been followed. The wall-cases are mostly hung 
with drawings of old masters set out according to country in chronological order. 
This is quite straightforward and affords an interesting historical sequence. But the 
remainder of the collection, the bulk of which falls under the general heading of 
recent acquisitions, appears at first sight to be absolutely all over the place without 
much regard either to country of origin or historical position. Nor is much light 
thrown on the arrangement by the information that certain cases are designated as 
slope F or G, and others as screen B or C, and so on. The actual basis of division 
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is largely technical according to whether the work is an etching, a dry point, a line 
engraving, an aquatint, a woodcut, and so on. Thus the fine collection of works by 
Blake is distributed among several cases, and curious juxtapositions often occur, 
such as that of Walter Crane and Phil May. This latter has the effect of a kind of 
contrast and coincidence of opposites. We are led to speculate whether in their sober 
moments Phil May’s sodden people would not aspire to a Walter Crane sentiment, 
only to be driven again to the bottle. | 

The technical basis of division is doubtless sound and necessary, but the exhibition 
to those who are as interested in studying zsthetic merits as technical processes would 
be less bewildering if the technical, national, and chronological principles could be 
combined. The work of each nation and artist could then be viewed, as far as possible, 
synthetically and without a break. 

Moreover, one looks in vain for a collection of English drawings similar to that of 
the Italian, French, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. The exhibition contains a large 
number of works by English artists in the miscellaneous cases. But not only is the 
historical sequence continually interrupted, also too much prominence is given to 
modern productions. For instance, more than two screens are monopolised by Muir- 
head Bone, while there is not a single Constable or Cotman or Bonington. And 
willingly would we forgo the study of Poynter’s drawings, which cover both sides 
of one screen, if we could see instead some of the caricatures of Gilray and Rowlandson. 
An exhaustive collection might include one specimen of the work of the Marchioness * 
of Waterford, but here we have several. Certainlya connoisseur familiar with the well- 
known masters and anxious to study and discover the border-line people will be glad 
to have an opportunity of seeing some of the work of artists like Gethrie and Dodd, 
or, to go further back, Richard Phelps, the fellow- pupil of Reynolds. But the exhibi- 
tion is not, or should not, be intended for the blasé connoisseur, who, unlike the 
amateur, is fully equipped to importune the Print Room officials. 


ARTISTIC PUBLICATIONS 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. By Epwarp WapswortH. The Ovid Press. £1 1s. 


2 ee volume contains reproductions of twenty of the pen-and-ink drawings of 
scenes in the Black Country, by Mr. Wadsworth, which were exhibited at the 
Leicester Galleries in January of this year. A review appeared in THE LONDON 
Mercury, Vol. I, No.5, page 634. The volume is well produced and the reproduc- 
tions are good, although they inevitably miss something of the forcefulness of the 
original drawings. Mr. Arnold Bennett contributes a vivacious introduction in which he 
makes the amusing retort to those who complain of the ugly subjects of modern art, 
“ Tf an uglier phiz than Jan Arnolfini’s exists in respectable circles to-day let it come 
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SOME RECENT STREET ARCHITECTURE 


T is very difficult to know how much notice the layman gives to the buildings 
he passes in the street. One fancies that he regards those which the architect 
values as being distinctly better than the average with a certain curiosity rather 
than appreciation. He recognises them as different in some way, but is almost 
inclined to question their right to be different, even mildly condemning them 
because they are so. Every man with any pretensions to education can give a reasoned 
opinion as to why he likes or dislikes a new manner in literature or painting. One 
wonders how far this is the case with architecture. : ee 
In every quarter of London there are a few buildings of unusual merit, and it is 
about some of these in the Bloomsbury district that I am going to write. Outside the 
architectural papers they have not received the recognition they deserve. Further, 
the buildings I have chosen to describe are evidence of the answer to the question 
so often asked : ‘‘ Is there a modern style ?”’ The answer they indicate is positively 
in the affirmative. : 
This question of style has an academic rather than a practical interest ; it seems to 
be of importance only because the layman is always asking for a style. I do not propose 
in this article to analyse the qualities which modern buildings have in common so 


as to discover the essential features of a modern style. But I would ask the layman 


to notice that there is something which all new buildings good and bad have which 
will enable the archzologist of the future to date the work of to-day. It is of this 
something that the modern style consists. About this matter it is, I think, certain 
that, when once architects use a series of defined forms as the conscious evidence of 
style, living architecture only survives in those parts of the building to which he does 
not apply these forms. Style is elusive ; it is the expression of the changes taking place, 
and when like a butterfly it is caught and pinned down it dies. 

In the examples I am about to describe certain principles exist which are found 
in the best buildings of all periods. They show an appreciation of weight and balance 
in composition. The materials are selected and massed to point the main idea, and 

they help to mark the purpose of the building. A sense of the value of labour, whether 
of carvers, masons, plumbers, or bricklayers, is in evidence. One recognises that 
decoration is precious, for it is avoided except in those parts from which it will give 
back to the public the full quality of thought that was expended on it. This power 
to give has a vitality like radium: it lasts until the building disappears. In none 
of this architecture is there any of the extravagant repetition of ornament which negates 
the object for which it is applied. 


OAKLEY HOUSE, Nos. 14, 16, 18 Bloomsbury Street. Built in 1903. Architect, 
H. Percy Adams. 


There is no attempt to reproduce the forms and surface textures of the past in this 
work except perhaps in the doorway, where there is an echo of the manner of Grinling 
Gibbons. In future days it will be said that the architect worked in the new spirit, 
but that the doorway is an interesting example of the persistence of the classic school. 

A jewel set in this front is the little bay window over the doorway. The crowning 
member of this bay window and that of the flanking pilasters are a perfect example 
of the sense of the value of labour. There is no careless repetition of one motive ; 
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each beaded moulding could not be made to surrender more beauty than it d. 
And this window is not a thing separate from the whole. The building looks as iasaeh 
the architect had felt the whole front—knew what he was going to do—before he 
co ae a URS a oe of the glazed brickwork and stone ashlaring 
is first thought, and does appear to be “s ing- 

board and tee-square.” The building is ern leies apenas gti 

_ Those who pass this way will also appreciate the strength of the fine pair of chimneys 
rising flush from the face of the wall and acting as supporters to the three well-marked 
gables between them. They will notice that the divisions of the windows, the area 
railings, and the rain-water pipe are all treated with equal skill. If this passer turns 
and looks at the opposite side of the street he will be shocked by the blatantly bad 
porch of Cranston’s Hotel, which proudly exhibits every architectural vice. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
No. 30 Russell Square. Built in 1915. Architect, Sir John Burnet, LL.D. 


This house is a good, clean, workmanlike building. I am tempted to describe it by an 
enumerated list of separate features, for each part is so strongly defined as almost to 
become independent. 

The house occupies a corner site. It is built of a dull-coloured purple-brown brick, 
and the windows are recessed nine inches from the face, which, together with the 
keen outlines of its architecture, conveys an impression of severe stability and exclu- 
sive refinement. There is no waste of decoration; nothing which might appear | 
meaningless has been allowed to survive. The main entrance, marked with architec- 
tural force, is on the south side, and above it is a niche hooded by a deep block of 
stone. The niche contains the finely-cut stone figure of Joseph Priestley. On the right 
of the entrance doorway is an arcade which seems to indicate the position of an 
important room. I like particularly to note that the two flanking abutments of this 
arcade are plain, that there are no pilasters mocking the intermediate columns ; in 
fact, I like the hint of Greek refinement here, for it echoes the colonnade “‘ in antz.”’ 

Particularly successful is the angle of the house and the mass of stone coped brick- 
work which ends the area and rises some seven feet above the pavement. 

There are two awkward features which overtop the south parapet like stunted 
chimneys. These look as if the architect did not want them, and did not know what 
to do with them, and in the end hoped rather weakly that they would not be noticed. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON CLUB, No* 21 Gower Street. Rearranged in 1914. 
Architect, Fitzroy Doll. | 


Passing this house I noticed that a stone cornice, with fluted frieze and a stone 
entrance doorway, have been added to it. It was one of the rather dreary houses of 
Gower Street, and has undoubtedly been improved by these additions. The old 
fanlight over the door has been retained and the sash window bars restored. ‘The 
house now will be appreciated by those who use the street. Gower Street would benefit 
if the work done here were carried out for its whole length, though it would not stand 
too many of these stone doorways. Were this improvement to be carried out the door- 
ways would have to be used to mark special andnics at balanced intervals. And 
there should be a sameness about them. 


HEAL’S SHOP IN TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. Built in 1915. Architects, 
Smith & Brewer. | 


‘This has all the qualities of good shop building. It is, first of all, an advertisement 
which leads the customer to expect a perfection equal to it among the articles for sale. 
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The architects have overcome the plate-glass difficulty by recessing the shop-front so 


that the main front wall rests on beautifully-formed pillars. At the same time, by doing ~ 


this they give the shopping publica sheltered place from which to examine the goods 
in.the window without interfering with the foot traffic of the pavement. ‘The bright 
colours in the panels on the wall above cheer the street. The upper windows are 
nicely spaced, and in the place of the conventional cornice there is a fluted frieze 
nearly filled by a smooth stone panel on which the shopman’s name is conspicuously 
laced. 

d The architects have avoided the passing fashions of their art, so that, although the 
work is fresh and in the spirit of the day, it will never jar on our esthetic sense as 
do the photographs of fashionably-dressed ladies of previous decades. 

The whole is the most successful shop-front that I know of in London. The public 
should be grateful to Messrs. Heal for this, and also for other evidences of the 
interest they take in good work, as may be witnessed by the warehouse buildings 
down the mews to the south of the shop, which recall the many-paned glazed 
fronts of the coach-building workshops of a country town. 

Near by and in contrast to this shop, though made from similar materials, is the 
building of the North British Rubber Company. Here the architect’s mind seems 
to have been obsessed by a desire to build as close to the by-laws as he could. He has 
produced a lumpish cornice which projects the full extent allowed. It is an example 
of bad architecture which, although it is bad, does somehow express the work of 
to-day. Streets are so full of points of interest it is difficult to stop making notes about 
them. Opposite Heal’s is a little shop (No. 794), pretty in the self-conscious 
manner of the ’nineties. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN IN CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
Dedicated in 1850. Architects, Slater & Carpenter. 


I have long wanted to draw more attention to this church than it gets at present. The 
east end is an example of the best work of the mid-nineteenth-century Gothic. Out- 
side it is a bold, strong design, to my mind marred only by the stepped string-course 
above the five lancet windows, and, to a less degree, by the horizontal band below 
them. It would be an advantage to clear away the mean notice-boards and put better 
ones. A crucifix with character of its own, in the place of the one that is there, would 
be more worthy of this fine gable. The inside of the choir is as good if not better than 
the outside. It is roofed with a six-part vault supported on strong internal buttresses. 
The nave, which was built at a differefit time, is poor and mean. Had the church 
been completed as it was begun it would have been one of the finest in London. 
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SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


The books in this list are a selection from the month’s publications. We do not necessarily imply 
that the books mentioned here would all be very favourably reviewed by us, but we believe 
each to be, in its own kind, worth the attention of readers interested in that kind. 


ARCHAOLOGY 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. Forty- 
third Annual Report of the Committee. The General Meeting of the Society and a 
Paper read by Mr. G. K. Cuesrerton, July, 1920. The Society. 2s. 


ART 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL. With Articles by H. M. Cunpaty. Edited by Grorrrey 
Hume. The Studio. 30s. 


BOOKPLATES. By Frank Brancwyn. Morland Press. 42s. 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. A Book of Twenty Drawings by Epwarp Wapswortu, 
with an Introduction by ARNOLD BENNETT. Ovid Press. ats. 


BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, 1553-1625. Chiefly from Manuscripts. Edited by Hyper 
E. Rotiins. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FIGHT WITH THE PIRATES. By ALrrep W. PoLzarp. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH BALLADS. Chosen by G. Le Srrance. Cambridge University Press. 
tos. 6d. 


RABELAIS. By W. F. SmirH. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH: HIS LIFE, ART, AND WORK. Translated 
from the German of JoHANN NIKoLaus ForkeL, with Notes and Appendices by 
CHARLES SANFORD Terry. Constable. ais. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND LITERATURE. By W. H. Mattock. Chapman & 
Hall. 16s. 


LETTERS OF MARK TWAIN. By Atzert BicELow Paine. Chatto & Windus. 
18s 


CLASSICAL 


THE SILVER AGE OF LATIN LITERATURE: FROM TIBERIUS TO TRAJAN. 
By Water CovENTRY Summers. Methuen. ios. 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF THE AENEID. By M. M. Crump. Blackwell. 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM LUCRETIUS. By R. C. Trevetyan. Allen & Unwin. 
S: 
‘ . FICTION 
THE TRAGIC BRIDE. By Francis Brett YouNnc. Secker. 9s. 
AUTUMN CROCUSES. By ANNE Douctas SepGwick. Secker. 9. 
GREEN APPLE HARVEST. By Sueia Kaye-Smits. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. By A. P. HerBert. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
VERENA IN THE MIDST. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 85. 6d. 

IN THE MOUNTAINS. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

A FOOL IN HER FOLLY. By Ruopa BroucHTon. Odhams. 8s. 

CALIBAN. By W. L. Grorcz. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

THE GIRL IN FANCY DRESS. By J.E. Bucxrose. Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
TENSION. By E. M. Detarietp. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN WIVES OF BLUEBEARD, AND OTHER MARVELLOUS TALES. 
By ANATOLE France. A Translation by D. B. STEwarT. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY 
THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY. By H. G. Wexts. Cassell. 21s. 


CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM IN EGYPT TO THE CLOSE OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. By the Rev. W. H. Macxean, D.D. S.P.C.K. 8s. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRELAND. By D. A. Cuart. Dublin: Talbot 
Press. 55. 


EUROPE AND THE FAITH. By H. Bettoc. Constable. 17s. 6d. 


MEDIZVAL HERESY AND THE INQUISITION. By A. S. TurperviLteE, M.C. 
Crosby Lockwood. tos. 6d. 
POETRY 


THE SONG OF LIFE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Wurm H. Daviss. 
Fifield. ss. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Epwarp THomas. With a Foreword by WALTER DE LA 
Mare. Selwyn & Blount. tos. 6d. 


THE BETROTHAL OF VENUS. By James DrypEN Hosken. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, ete. 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY. By Henry FREDERICK COPE. 
7s. 6d. 
INDIA AT THE CROSSWAYS. The Rede Lecture, 1920. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d 
A HISTORY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF PARIS. Vol. II.: The 


Settlement with Germany. Edited by H. W. V. TEmpertey. Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton. 42s. 


Macmillan. 


By Lorp MEsTon. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY. By Howarp C. Warren. Constable. 12s. 


S$. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX’S LIFE OF S. MALAC 
H. J. Lawzor, D.D. SP.C.K. 125. HY OF ARMAGH. By 


SCIENCE 


THE INFLUENCE OF MAN ON ANIMAL LIFE IN 
Ritcuiz. Cambridge University Press. 28s. SCOTLAND. By James 


DODI VENECHDI. By Hermann Gottancz. Oxford University Press. 21s. 
FROM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN. By Benjamin Harrow. Constable. 25. 6d. 
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POETRY 


KING LEAR’S WIFE AND OTHER PLAYS. By Gordon BOoTToMLEy, 
Constable. rss. 


iS 1s some years since the public was surprised to learn that Mr. Gordon Bottomley 
had written a prelude to King Lear, which not only offered some solution of the 
problems of that work, but was also in itself a play of considerable beauty, originality, 
and power. This piece now serves for the title of a volume of collected plays. It is, 
we believe, the latest of them and it is probably the best. It was effective and moving 
on the stage, and it makes its effect, though perhaps a different one, when it is read 
in the study. Thus experienced, the long speeches and passages of description stand 
out perhaps in more than their proper proportions, such speeches as Goneril’s account 
of her night hunting : 


I dreamt that I was swimming, shoulder up, 

And drave the bedclothes spreading to the floor : 
Coldness awoke me ; through the waning darkness 
I heard far hounds give shivering aéry tongue, 
Remote, withdrawing, suddenly faint and near ; 

I leapt and saw a pack of stretching weasels 

Hunt a pale coney in a soundless rush, 

Their elfin and thin yelping pierced my heart 

As with an unseen beauty long awaited ; 
Wolf-skin and cloak I buckled over this night-gear, 
And took my honoured spear from my bedside 
Where none but I may touch its purity, 

And sped as lightly down the dewy bank 

As any mothy owl that hunts quick mice. 

They went crying, crying, but I lost them 

Before I slept, with the first tips of light, 

On Raven Crag near by the Druid Stones ; 

So I paused there and, stooping, pressed my hand 
Against the stony bed of the clear stream ; 

Then entered I the circle and raised up 

My shining hand in cold stern adoration 

Even as the first great gleam went up the sky. 


This extract will serve to illustrate Mr. Bottomley’s flexible, elastic, and individual 


_-versification. We should do wrong, however, if we were to give the impression that 


his plays are only for the study, valuable for such passages, and lacking in the harder 
bones of dramatic merit. In King Lear’s Wife the action 1s not an excuse for decorative 
poetry, but is the immediate and all-important thing. ‘The contrasts in the characteri- 
sations of the sisters, the situation of Lear and Gormflaith, her littleness and his con- 
tempt for her, the end, tragic in its dreariness and sordidness—these are the creations 
of a dramatist who has no need of descriptive decoration to conceal the weakness 
of his prime conceptions. Where Mr. Bottomley sometimes goes near to spoiling his 
own work is in lines of forced, excessive, and unreal brutality, in 

The sweaty half-clad cook-maids render lard 

Out in the scullery, after pig-killing, 

And Regan sidles among their greasy skirts, 

Smeary and hot as they, for craps to suck. 
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In Laodice and Danaé, however, the play which perhaps ranks next after King 
Lear’s Wife, he manages rather unexpectedly to avoid this danger. This is the story 
of an Oriental queen, whose favourite slave saves her lover from the queen’s anger and 
perishes under it herself in his place. Here the characterisation is of the simplest ; 
the force of the play lies in the cruelty and horror of the situation ; but where these 
might have been horribly or crudely enforced, Mr. Bottomley has rendered them with 
remarkable austerity and restraint. It would be interesting to see this play on the 
stage, but indeed the same might be said of the three other pieces in the book, The 
Crier by Night, The Riding to Lithend, and Midsummer Eve, which we have not space 
to mention individually. 


THE WHEEL. By Laurence Housman. Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. 


HAT of the relations between Alcestis and Admetus after her self-sacrifice for 

him and her restoration ? Euripides had the good taste to end his play there 
and to make Heracles, her restorer, say that for three days she would be subject to 
the infernal deities and would not even speak. Mr. L. Housman thinks this fastidious. 
Here is the climax of his restoration scene : 


ApMetTus: Was it not love which took thee to the tomb ? 
Aucestis: Ti.rice hadst thou planted life within my womb, 
ApMeETus: Yea, thou hast borne me sons which shall be men. 
Aucestis: And thrice I could have died ; but did not then. 
ApMmetus: What darker word is this that thou wouldst say ? 
AtcesTis : Lo, at thy bidding, I have looked on day, 
Life, death, and darkness. So thy hand held all. 
Apmetus: Therefore shall I hold thee still ; yea, I will call 
Joy back to thee again ! 
ALCESTIS : My joy I gave 
Before I died, nor took it to the grave, 
Nor brought it thence. 
ApDMETUS: Say, then, where dwells it now ? 
AvcssTis : In thee if thou be joyful ; but if thou 
Hast not found joy, then all was given in vain. 
ApMETus: Soon from thy body joy shall spring again, 
Breeding fresh life. 
ALCESTIS : So Earth must give her yield 
Into the hands of him who ploughs the field. 
Apmetus: And reaps the fruitful sheaves! [He clasps her in his arms.] 
Come, quick desire, 
Kindle within this heart its wonted fire ! 


Only forty lines precede this ; after ten more she falls dead, as well with horror she 


might. ‘I'he reader, however, does not feel her disgust, only because none of the 
characters are remotely human. Hades, the God of Death, who devours shades, and 


worries Persephone every year for six months. The three Fates whose automatic 


occupation make absurd Hades’ sending of Thanatos “ to fetch him more fodder.” 
And the shades, all strangers, all cut off from earth, who spend the time moaning—in 
all this there is nothing human. Nor is it the foundation of an imaginative 
superstructure. Strip away the stage directions, of which this is the first : 


A Hall of black pillars, supporting a roof of solid stone, the stage opens dark. In the 


dimness Hades sits enthroned. Pale blue lightnings flash now and again upon his face as he 


speaks. A deep vibration fills the air. 


Strip away the yea! and Lo! put “ you ” for “thou,” -s for -eth in the third person 
singular, cut out all that comes from Shelley, Swinburne, and Professor Gilbert 
Murray, and the remainder is next to nothing. 
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NOVELS 


THE TRAGIC BRIDE. By F. Brerr Younc. Secker. gs. 
TENSION. By E. M. Dexarietp. Hutchinson. 85. 6d. 
AUTUMN CROCUSES. By A. D. Sepewicx. Secker. Qs. 
IN THE MOUNTAINS. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. 


M® BRETT YOUNG is gifted with high qualities of style and imagination, 
and here again in the Tragic Bride are the solid background and the magical 
atmosphere of gloom and unrest which its predecessors displayed. Yet this, like the 
other novels, is marred by the author’s inability to handle his plot. If the plot were 
merely weak or commonplace it would not matter. It is not weak ; it is violent and 
improbable, and it hurries away into irrelevant destruction the subtly-presented 
characters whom we wish to study. So a “ tragic” bride, except in the police-news 
sense, is just what Gabrielle Hewish is not. The decay of her English family from 
the days when they first settled upon Connaught, her own rude and solitary childhood, 
the unfriendly mountains should indeed have shaped her for tragedy. Nothing more 
beautiful than those first five chapters has the author yet achieved. Then, alas ! things 
begin to happen, and it is as if a song were drowned in the jerky rattle of a motor-bus. 
Even when the great scene to which all else was prologue is reached we find nothing 
worthy of being the novel’s crisis. The argument between Gabrielle and her lover’s 
mother is in itself dramatic enough, but it is irrelevant not only to what we know 
of Gabrielle, but even to the circumstances of this love. For the lover is a schoolboy, 
one of those unpleasant children who, always smiling in recesses of the woods, tear 
rabbits to bits, a faun in fact of exceeding comeliness, limited intelligence, and no 
morals. Specialists could only shake their heads, but Gabrielle awakened his soul ; 
and she surrenders him lest he be debarred from entering the Civil Service. Mr. Brett 
Young, whose romantic genius moves forest and hill to broad whispering over human 
destiny, can make most contemporary fiction look flimsy and suburban, but the 
danger has become grave that his incoherence will prevent him from producing a 
novel worthy of his positive talents. His plot moves so detached from character and 
setting that one might judge it the work of an alien hand. Whether it is that his 
indirect method of narration favours his negligence in explaining motive, or whether he 
is driven to take refuge, from a natural paucity of invention, in a vulgar sensationalism, 
he owes it to the art of which he should be a master to correct at all costs before it 
is too late this now deep-settled disability. 

Well, Miss Delafield’s competence can be trusted. Her exact knowledge of the extent 
of her powers, her escape from any excess of thought or feeling, even where such 
excess appears necessary to her theme, have been demonstrated by her earlier 
novel Consequences, in which tragedy methods of polite comedy alone were 
- employed. Tension, no great matter, is almost perfect on its scale. Sir Julian Rossiter, 
the patron of Culworth College, observes with aloof a ad the dangerous friend- 
ship of Miss Marchrose, its lady superintendent, and of Mark, whose wife is in a 
dipsomaniacs’ home. That disparagement of humanity, that reverence for impersonal 
convention which are the essence of Mrs. Delafield’s art, seem embodied in Julian. 
Lady Rossiter, on the other hand, is a cat. Who was it said that the first use a woman 
makes of her intelligence is to expose women? The warm-hearted charity, literary 
appreciation, love of nature, and mean officiousness of Lady Rossiter are terribly 
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. . . ” - 
exposed. On one occasion she is describing how she has taken her “ tiny, tiny ”’ class 
from the college to see the sunset, 


“the most wonderful pageant the world can show, when the Marchrose woman came 


crashing through the undergrowth, ringing a bicycle bell, and with her back—actually ~ 


her back—to that a ! Le 4 Jul 

eS id you do?” asked Julian. , 

s Wait Be one word, Julian. I felt that I simply couldn't have sone i Shae 
help holding up my hand and saying very quietly indeed : * Ah, hush ! Can’t you fee 
that it hurts, somehow, to disturb such a moment as this ?’ It was such hideous profanity, 
Julian !” ve é : 

“ Di er so?” ; 

= T could ae say anything that would deliberately hurt another,” Lady Rossiter 
made grave reply. ‘“ But I laid my hand on that terrible bicycle and the girl had to keep 
still for a minute or two.” 

“Was she angry ? ” 

“T hope I sent out some calming loving thoughts, for the whole evening was terribly 
jarred, one could feel it. Poor foolish, defiant creature !” 


The one serious imperfection in this wonderfully amusing book is the author’s 
tendency to seek fun in farcical mannerisms of speech whereby she does injustice 
to her own humour and powers of characterisation. te 

Autumn Crocuses and In the Mountains are mainly about women, and to criticise 
the former we may borrow an aphorism from the latter, namely, that “it isn’t good for 
women to be shut up too long alone together ; they seem to fester.”’ True, Miss Sedg- 
wick presents a background of men as well as a background of flower-gardens, dim 
lovers, dim husbands who give slightly pleasurable emotions and have always to be 
watched, but perhaps because the war is still being fought hers is a world of women, 
and the effect is monotonous and morbid. She recently wrote an admirable short novel, 
but these tales are surprisingly diffuse. Usually, as in Tension, the conflict lies between 
good form and gentility on the one side, and the second or even third rate on the 
other. Such themes require the support of a vigilant humour. Lacking that humour, 
Miss Sedgwick makes us rather impatient. The last two stories are considerably the 
best because they contain ideas, and where Miss Sedgwick has something to say she 
rises to the opportunity. Only without straw her bricks crumble. In the Mountains 
is about nothing at all, has neither straw nor clay, and yet is a joy from end to end. 
Apparently it is written by the author of the Caravanners. What a pity it is that we 
must conclude that only one person can write like this ! Sprightly is the name for it ; 
but how urbane, how informed, how unprovocative a sprightliness ! 


“Our father,” then said Mrs. Barnes with so great a gravity of tone that for a moment 
I thought she was unaccountably at eleven o’clock in the morning going to embark on 
the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ knew that dean ; he mixed with him.” 

“That,” I said, “ must have been very § 

I searched round for an enthusiastic word and could not find one. . . . I don’t think 
much of enjoyable. It is a watery word ; but it was all I found, so I said it. “ That must 


have been very enjoyable,” I said ; and even I could hear that my voice was without 


excitement. 
“It was more than enjoyable,” said Mrs. Barnes, “‘ it was elevating.” 


Trivial, perhaps already fading thus plucked from its context, is this flower of 
humour. You may excusably prefer the more muscular style of Miss Delafield’s satire. 
Nevertheless the author of Jn the Mountains stands firmly on tolerance, which is also 
the basis of civilisation, and Mrs. Delafield, Miss Sedgwick, and many others of the 


many brilliant women writers of to-day on a convention, however intelligent, however 
austere that convention may be. 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


NOTES ON A CELLAR-BOOK. By Georce Saintssury. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


+. the Preface to this book Mr. Saintsbury reminds us that he has already bidden 
farewell to authorship and that this is, as it were, only a final and unpremeditated 
call before the curtain. We do not know how it may be received by him whom we 
wish to honour if we publish the guess that this, his last, is also his best book. In 
that saying there is concealed no desire whatever to belittle his previous great services 
to scholarship, which cannot be over-estimated and shall not, if we can help it, be 
under-estimated. But this book is something more than a contribution to scholarship, 
it is the ripe and rounded expression of a whole life and of the personality which that 
life has moulded. Mr. Saintsbury records as his ‘choicest (because quite unsolicited) 
testimonial ” the label ona cask of beer once delivered to his order—‘ Mr. George 
Saintsbury. Full to the bung.” He has lived well and drunk well, and done an honest 
life’s work ; and this book is his testament to a generation which, he fears, is being 
tempted to depart from his ways. It is a book to be ranked with the Compleat Angler 
and the Anatomy of Melancholy, and that too little prized work, the Curiosities of 
Literature. ; 

Its subject is alcoholic liquor ; and we cannot but think that much solid informa- 
tion may be derived from its pages. Mr. Saintsbury neglects certain sides of his 
theme. He has nothing to say in the matter of cocktails ; and he passes by the question 
how much, if any, alcohol may be expected in a John Collins when the drinker does 
not carefully watch the mixer. To go back to more fundamental points, he has next 
to nothing to say about Yquem. But in general, on the ordinary range of wines and 
spirits and malt liquors, and far outside the ordinary range, his experience and wisdom 
are as immense as they are pungently expressed. “* Bass’s No. 1,” he says, ‘‘ requires 
no praises ”’; and the judgment is characteristic of his terseness and decision. “ The 
comeliest of black malts is, of course, that noble liquor called of Guinness.” ‘“ ‘There 
is perhaps no liquor more suitable for hot weather than gin-and-soda with a slice of 
lemon— the British soldier’s delight,’ as they used to call it in the barracks where 
I stayed in the ’sixties.”” Such remarks as these, lucid and magisterial, are scattered 
throughout the book ; and the earnest drinker who reads them can hardly fail to 
profit by them. 

But, just as Walton’s Compleat Angler is not read only by fishermen, so this book 
will appeal to those who have no cellar and do not expect to have one. It is delightful 

ecause of its sincerity and its raciness and gusto. Mr. Saintsbury writes here in ease 

instead of with the responsibility which might have been expected in the Hestory of 
Wine he once planned. The more ambitious work would have been, no doubt, very 
valuable ; but it is difficult to regret it when we reflect that it could hardly have had 
the vivacity and liveliness and personal flavour of this. Mr. Saintsbury once adminis- 
tered port to a lady of his family who was ill, and her doctor questioned his wisdom. 
He was thereupon bidden to try the port himself. 

He drank it as port should be drunk—a trial of the bouquet ; a slow sip; a rather 
larger and slightly less slow one, and so on; but never a gulp ; and during the drinking 
his face exchanged its usual bluff and almost brusque aspect for the peculiar blandness 
—a blandness as of Beulah, if not of Heaven itself—which good wine gives to worthy 
countenances. And when he set the glass down he said, softly but cordially, “ That won’t 
do her any harm.” But I am not entirely certain that in his heart of hearts he did not 
think it rather wasted on a lady, in which, as I have said, J think he was wrong. 


The picture here is perfect, human, moving, and charming. And it is because of such 
qualities as are here displayed that Mr. Saintsbury’s book will survive as a small but 


infinitely cherished classic. 
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GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE. By Mr. J. S., M.A. Edited by H. F. B. 
Brett-SmituH. The Percy Reprints No. 2. Oxford : Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 


E congratulate the Editor on all accounts for this edition of Gammer Gurton’s 

Needle. It has never before been issued without modernisation ; and it needs to 
be exactly reprinted, because it is in dialect, and the spelling is a guide to the pro- 
nunciation. It would appear very unmetrical in modernised form, and hardly readable. 
Its metre is, in fact, regular. It consists of couplets of twelve syllables in the quiet 
passages, fourteen in the exciting ones. These metres were, in the author’s time 
(about 1560), archaic, but they are the basis of English ballads, and of great antiquity. 
They suit the rusticity of the play admirably, but they have misled historians of 
English literature to exaggerate its primitiveness. George Peele, in The Arraignment 
of Paris, 1584, used rhymed couplets of ten syllables for the bulk of the play, but 
couplets of fourteen for the pastoral or rustic parts. It is obvious that the author of 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle deliberately chose his metres. 

He shows, moreover, a strong dramatic faculty and an obvious acquaintance with 
classical drama. The play has shape ; it is not really primitive ; it is rather a sport 
which begot no progeny. So also of its subject, for it describes the life of working 
people without pity or patronage, a thing done, as far as we know, never in Elizabethan 
drama, and hardly ever in the whole of English literature. It can only not be acted. 
because its indecency offends modern taste, especially the taste of town-dwellers. 

We recommend people to read it, however, but we warn them that the metre will 
seem far less regular than it really is. Final “‘“e” and “es” must sometimes be 
sounded. There are several words with archaic accent ; and the old woman is addressed 


as Grandmother, not as Gammer. And there are cases where the metre has been ~ 


spoilt by incorrect printing of the original. Scene I., lines 1 and 2, for instance, read : 


Many a myle have I walked divers and sundry waies, 
And many a good man’s house have I bin at in my daies. 


These should be pronounced : 


Many a myle chave walked divérs and sundry waies, 
And many a good man’s house chave bin at in my daies. 


We shall be giad if this edition wins for the play the position in English literature to 
which it is entitled. 


DANTIS ALAGHERIT EPISTOL : THE LETTERS OF DANTE. Emended 
Text, with Introduction, Translation, Notes and Indices, and Appendix on the 
Cursus. By Pacer 'Toynseg, M.A., D.Litt. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


DANTE. An Elementary Book for those who seek in the great poet the teacher of 
Spiritual Life. By Henry Dwicut Sepcwick. Yale University Press. 6s. 6d. 


ay a professed student of Dante could criticise this first volume ; we can only 
describe it. It contains the ten letters which the Oxford Dante accepts as authentic, 
in their Latin original and in a well-executed English translation. A summary of the 
contents of each letter is given ; its authenticity and date are discussed, and the 
history of the MSS. which contained it. All these have been collated to produce a 
best possible text, and their variations are given, as well as notes and indices, and an 
essay on the Medizval Cursus, which is a good touchstone of late Renaissance forgeries. 
It will satisfy the curiosity of the general reader to learn that ten well authenticated 
letters of Dante exist, that nine deal with politics, and in the tenth Dante explains 
the method of the Commedia, and declares : 


The subject, then, of the whole work, taken in the literal sense only, is the state of 
souls after death, pure and simple. . . . If, however, the work be regarded from{the 
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allegorical point of view, the subject is man according as by his merits or demerits in 
the exercise of his free will he is deserving of reward or punishment by justice. 


The general reader is likely to read the Commedia too literally. Dante himself has here 
warned him against doing so. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s Dante aims to save him from another error, of so getting muddled 
by the notes of his text or translation on Bianchi and Neti, Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
that he cannot see the poem in its widest aspect, as a poem of spiritual experience. 
All that the general reader needs to know is that at twenty-nine Dante entered 
politics ; at thirty-six he took a leading part and was banished; at forty-six an 
unexpected hope of return was unexpectedly taken from him ; at fifty he could have 
he as a pardoned malefactor and penitent, but proudly refused ; and at fifty-six 

e died. 

The reader will learn that Dante was not driven to write the Commedia by bitterness 
against his enemies ; nor was he a convert to mysticism. We think, however, that 
Mr. Sedgwick might have emphasised these points, because the most extraordinary 
thing about Dante is the unity of his mind. His advocacy of one language for Italy, 
of one empire for the world, of submission to the one God, and his own absorption 
therein, are all parts of one system of which he wrote the first part, on the unification 
of the Italian language, while he still had hopes of a political career, only two years 
after his exile. 

Mr. Sedgwick rightly leaves scholasticism on one side, and explains Dante’s 
mysticism in the only elementary way he could, by parallelisms from the description 
by other Christian mystics of their emotional experiences. The reader will not through 
this book, if anywhere, reach the penetralia of Dante’s mind, but he may view the 
edifice from the outside. The biographical chapters, however, would be improved by 
a few more dates. 


THE ORIGINS OF FRENCH ROMANTICISM. By M. B. Fincu and 
E. ALLISON PEERS. Constable. 165s. 


f ] ‘HE period covered by this study begins in 1760 and ends in 1825. Besides 
Rousseau himself, Mme. de Staél and Chateaubriand are the two chief figures ; 
and the names most familiarly associated with the romantic movement fall, of course, 
outside the authors’ scope. This does not prevent the authors from enjoying plenty 
of material, but it does, unfortunately, prevent them from considering De Vigny, whose 
cool and melancholy temperament saved him from the absurdities implicit in the 
Romantic rebellion and so enables us to approach more sympathetically the analysis 
of the movement’s significance. ied 
This book’s chief merit is its constant and appropriate reference to political events. 
So many academic critics assume that the creative artist is immured in a library, 
that if he praises a sunset he must have been influenced by Rousseau, or if he pities 
a caged skylark he is a disciple of Blake. Here, fortunately, the impressive background 
of the Revolution and the Empire are described, and their effects upon literary 
idealism noted. Moreover, attention is paid to the minor theatre, the minor poetry, 
even the minor criticism of the day. In the treatment of these, and of historical events, 
the authors show considerable industry and a just sense of proportion, while their 
easy if undistinguished style is enlivened by humour and anecdote. 
‘The critical side deserves less praise. We miss any attempt to demonstrate the 
reasons for the close alliance of exacticism and naturalism with romanticism, which 
is found in the English as well as in the French movement, and, similarly, it is not 


~ clear why the creed of the Savoyard curate should have culminated in a Catholic 


revival ; why this book which begins with Rousseau should end with De Maistre. 
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Indeed, an examination of these and the many other elements of romanticism tempt 
one to assert that their combination is merely due to the fact that all alike, however 
conflicting one with another, had been suppressed in the preceding era. The authors 
define Romanticism as in the main an “ unlimited subjectivity and desire for self- 
expression,” which is very near to saying that it is only the reaction from a classic 
conformity. 

The authors are wise in reminding us that the conflict between old and new was not 
at first, as it had become by 1830, a clearly defined engagement between two disciplined 
armies, and they have found in Diderot a link between the classical Voltaire, who 
nevertheless had his pretences toward innovation, and the romantic Rousseau, whose 
style sometimes fell into “ frigid rhetoric.” But beyond an extreme sentimentality 
and an affection for raw nature, both of which can be traced back to an earlier date, 
Diderot possessed nothing of the romantic spirit, although he was sufficiently sensitive 
and sufficiently interested in contemporary activities to foretell in chance apothegms 
the coming of the great storm. ; 

The example of Chénier marks far more clearly the possibility of some accomoda- 
tion between the conflicting tendencies. He was certainly not a Romantic, but to say 
that he “‘ was, in all essentials, a thorough-going classic ”’ is too strong. He was rather, 
if the anachronism is not too violent, a Parnassian, and had as little sympathy with 
the graceful commonplaces of the one side as he had with the defiant paradoxes of 
the other. It was his clearly expressed ideal to express original matter in a traditional 
form. His literary fame has been not unlike his personal destiny ; to be slain by the 
revolution which he favoured. 

Lively and stimulating as the chapter on Chateaubriand is, a lack of sympathy, 
perhaps even of understanding, appears to distort the judgment formulated upon 
him. To disparage his religion as religiosity because its chosen expression was emotional 
and esthetic rather than moral is to confuse style with feeling. His profound admira- 
tion for Milton is enough to show that his faith was not a sentimental perversion. 
The author’s mockery had been better directed against Paul et Virginie. 


A STUDY OF THE NEWE METAMORPHOSIS WRITTEN BY J. M., Genr., 
1600.‘ By JouN Henry Hosart Lyon, Ph.D., Litt.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


| Be Newe Metamorphosis is a poem of thirty thousand lines existing in a single 


? 3 ; 
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MS. at the British Museum. No one had read it through, very few had even — 
glanced at it. Dr. Lyon read it closely from end to end to see both whether it had any — 


literary, historical or topical interest, and who the author J. M. was—John Marston 
the satirist, or Jervase Markham, the author of many books on country life. As between 
these two, and no other candidate has been proposed, the author’s vote is decisive 
for Markham ; and we may consider the assumption proved. We are glad, because 
whoever wrote such an immense .work is entitled to its ascription, and Dr. Lyon’s 
study is thus justified. 


Nor do we despise such study. Learning for learning sake is the only sure guide, 


and, what is more, the MS. is now done with once for all; the Elizabethan student 


who wishes to study the poem has now a chart to guide him; an abstract, a full — 


description of the subject-matter ; an exposition and illustration of J. M.’s character- 
istics, and nearly two thousand lines of extracts, which seem to us well chosen for their 
variety and interest. 

_ Dr. Lyon has only overlooked one important fact ; the historical events mentioned 
in the poem show that the period ofthe life of the mysterious J. M. coincided at each 
end with Shakespeare’s. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
EVENING MEMORIES. By Witt1am O’BRIEN. Maunsel. 16s. net. 


S te book is an interesting revelation of the mind and character of the old-style 
Irish politician. It is partly an unconscious revelation ; for certainly Mr. William 
O’Brien does not apply himself to the work of “confession ” in the manner of a Rousseau 
or of a Mr. George Moore : so guileless is he, so totally lacking in self-consciousness, 
that he would no doubt be surprised and indignant if a critic were to describe his 
pages as egotistical. We are inclined to believe again in the existence of the Celtic 
temperament, and in the accuracy of the popular idea of that temperament, after 
reading Evening Memories, It is a temperament which, although mercurial and very 
susceptible to environment, is never really assailed by serious doubt ; there is nothing 
of Hamlet in Mr. O’Brien’s composition : his philosophy, he tells us, is the “ resigned 
optimism of the penny catechism.” His judgments of his contemporaries in British 
and Irish politics are unhesitating ; he supposes that all had a simplicity of character 
and purpose like his own, and, consequently, all are black and white according as they 
are pro- or anti-O’Brien. The test seems an unsatisfactory one to apply to politicians 
who are apt constantly to change sides ; but Mr. O’Brien is not incommoded_by any 
such reflection, for he believes that change of side means change of heart,as we can 
see by his treatment of the case of Mr. Balfour. The (in Mr. O’Brien’s opinion) 
unspeakably cruel coercionist of the Land League ’eighties becomes quite a good man 
by the time Mr. O’Brien has done with him. Mixed motives and strength of circum- 
stances are factors in conduct of which Mr. O’Brien takes no account. He is at his best 
in his portraits of large-hearted, plain men of the type of Archbishop Croke, “‘ whose 
relish for adventure had carried him over the walls of the Irish college in Paris in 
48 to bless the fight- for liberty at the barricades.” Here is a characteristic 
example of Mr. O’Brien’s style of personal description: “A liverish young man 
with the complexion of one fed on vinegar, and with features as inexpressive as a Jagged 


- hatchet . . . the latest of the Dublin lawyers who, in every fresh bout of coercion, 


swooped on their quarry by the instincts of vultures.” Sir Edward Carson (for it 
was none other) dismissed Mr. O’Brien’s defences with the comment : “ The usuai 
blather.” Mr. O’Brien’s wonderful memory and his vivid rendering of the unchanging 


_ atmosphere of Irish political life make his book, in spite of its obvious faults as a piece 
of modern history, a valuable document for students of the “ Irish Question.” A 
second edition ought to be provided with an index. 


THE WORCESTER LIBER ALBUS. By J. M. Witson. S.P.C.K. 15s. net. 


4 : ‘HE Liber Albus of Worcester Cathedral is a volume of 497 vellum pages in folio, 

E bound in boards of white sycamore until a hundred years ago,when it was rebound 
in vellum. It contains the records from 1301 to 1446 of matters concerning the ancient 
Priory of Worcester. The Bishop was the Abbot of the monastery ; but, as his duties 


| kept him busy elsewhere, the task of governing the monastery fell to the Prior. In 


lated selections from the Liber Albus Dr. Wilson confines himself 
to the years 1301 to 1338. His extracts cover a very wide field of interests. Here we have 
testimonials about scholars ; letters from kings ; notes as to the hospitality to be 
given to visiting Irish bishops ; complaints from other houses ; accounts as to 
the proceedings on the death of the Bishop ; the manumission of a serf, and 
an attempt to suppress one of the earliest’ efforts at private education. The 
documents vary in interest, and the lay reader will turn to those which tell 


this volume of trans 
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him of the small details of private life in the monastery. This invitation to dinner is 
pleading : 
Godfrey, by Divine Permission Bishop of Worcester, to his beloved son in Christ, 
brother John de Wyke, Prior of Worcester, salvation with the grace and blessing of God. 
On Sunday next after St. Martin’s feast day come to us, as you love us, at Alvechurch 
at one o’clock to dine with us on good fat and fresh venison, and an equally fat crane, 
which chance to have been sent us, and which we do not like to eat without you. It will 
be a pleasure to us both. Farewell in the Lord. 


This same Godfrey Giffard seems to have been kin to the Bishop who wished to be 
buried at St. Praxed’s. For there has been preserved a letter from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ordering the removal of a tomb which Giffard built for himself—‘ A 
great monument,” the Archbishop calls it, “‘ with certain pinnacles upon it, con- 
structed after the fashion of a tabernacle—a lofty and sumptuous erection of carved 
stone.” Moreover, this tomb blocked the light which should fall on the altar, 
displaced the sedilia ; and for its accommodation Giffard had had removed “ the 
venerable body of one who is commonly counted as a saint, John de Constantiis, 
which even after a hundred years and more has not yet crumbled into dust, but is 
still exposed to view, whole and entire.”’ So Giffard’s tomb is moved, but not until 
after his death, as the Prior begged to postpone taking action which, “ at least, in 
popular opinion,” would have hastened the death of “ our father.” 
‘The Priors seem to have held strict views of business, and were able to use measures 
which are not so easy for modern business men. For instance, if the rents were not 
paid, the defaulters were threatened with excommunication ; and here is the way in 
which a Prior in 1318 asks for a half-mark he had lent to a neighbouring parson : 
To my disobedient son and perjured Vicar of Stanweye, Walstan Prior of the Cathedral 
Church of Worcester, wishing for him the spirit of saner counsel. On the sight of these 


presents, send us without delay by the bearer that half-mark, for the withholding of 


which you are, as you know, perjured. But if you will have no regard to your pledge to 
us, broken to the peril of your soul, we cite you, the Vicar aforesaid, for the first, the 
second, and the third time in peremptory terms by the writing, to appear before the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, on whose commission we rely, wherever he may be in 
his province or diocese, within fifteen days next following the date of.this letter, to answer 
for perjury committed, and other charges to be brought against you in form of law, and 
further to do and to receive what justice shall decide. 


We like the bringing in of perjury into the matter of a loan ; it gives the Prior’s request 
a form and dignity lacking from one’s own efforts to retrieve strayed Bradburys or 


borrowed books. Dr. Wilson has earned the thanks of all who are interested 
in the details of medizwal life. 


THE DEFEAT OF AUSTRIA AS SEEN BY THE ytu DIVISION. By Rev. 
E. C. Crosse. Dean. 7s. 6d. net. 


M*® CROSSE, who was Senior Chaplain to the Division in that denomination — 


which is known to the War Department—but hardly to Lord Robert Cecil—as 
C. of E., has produced an excellent little piece of military history. His narrative of the 


work (and folly) of the 7th Division in the last four months of the war is a document — 


pour servir of considerable value, because he is an intelligent and intelligible military 
historian whose soul is fortunately not above entertaining and pictorial details 
although it never descends to the mere concatenation of anecdotes without historical 
arrangement. One is attracted by the sergeant of Gordon Highlanders who “ saluted 


—- 
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smartly and remarked, ‘I have twa civilians and four howitzers and the civilians — 


dinna want to gae back.’”’ Mr. Crosse gives a characteristic instance of Austrian 
courtesy when he tells us how they “held up their hands and shouted 


wey 
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*“ Camarade!’” adopting the French language, of course, in case their insular 
adversaries should be embarrassed by the unfamiliar sound of the word “ Kamerad.” 

Sergeant Luton’s maps and sketches form an addition of real value to the book, 
which is a valuable piece of Anglo-Italian military history in addition to its attractions 
as a Divisional souvenir. 


ARCHAOLOGY 


ae gOS AND LIVING MEN. By C. Leonarp Woottey. Milford. 
12s. 6d. 


DISCOVERY IN GREEK LANDS. By F. H. Marsnait. Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


see the aged lands of the Mediterranean and Asiaa sigh arises as from a bottom- 
less well. Antiquity whispers to us, preserving its main note, but with harmonies 
that subtly change as yet another civilisation is discovered and stirs in the darkness. 
There is Crete. ‘Twenty years ago that island was silent throughout all its length, but 
the excavations of Sir Arthur Evans have made it audible and awakened echoes in 
Greece to the west and Philistia eastward. There is the Graeco-Buddhist civilisation 
of India, whose existence was unsuspected before 1870. There are the discoveries 
of Sir Aurel Stein in Turkestan and of the Dutch in Java. The dead peoples are 
sorted, the telescoped centuries are pulled out, and the listener at the mouth of the 
well hears a murmur that modulates, though it is continuous, and the promise of a 
rhythm and the ghost of a song. To the vengeful ear of Isaiah, ‘‘ Calno is as Car- 
chemish, Hamath as Arpad,” but they do not sound the same to the listener to-day. 
Carchemish has been identified with a hill that overhangs the Euphrates, the hill has 
been excavated, and another civilisation, the Hittite, has added its note to the general 
murmur. 

Nothing is more romantic than this antique reverberation, because, though old, it 
is always changing and surprising us ; one of its changes, as heard by d’Annunzio, 
inspired his tragedy of La Citta Morte. But if we descend into the well, to explore the 
mystery at close quarters, the romance vanishes. Spirit-levels, electric lights, sub- 
structures, and underpins repulse with indignation any emotional appeal ; while 
the excavator himself, so variously surmised from the surface, proves, on closer 
acquaintance, to be a blend between an undergraduate and an engineer. He is 
unbelievably young, and, though youth is romantic, this isn’t what one expected 
quite. Observe, for instance, the excavators of Carchemish as they appear upon the 
frontispiece of Mr. Woolley’s lively book. In their college blazers and the pink of 
health, they dominate the Hittite acropolis. One of them—T. E. Lawrence—has 
gained wider dominion since and become in his lifetime an inspiring legend and a 
tremendous name. And if Mr. Woolley himself is less famous than his former sub- 
ordinate, one gathers that it is not for want of trying, only because Fortune was less 
kind. He spent part of the war in a Turkish prison, and there he composed these 
reminiscences of his antiquarian past. They strike the personal note. He is concerned 
to show that an archeologist is no dry-as-dust, but one who knows how to manage 
his fellow-men, be they villagers or officials, and who gets the most out of Orientals. 
Mr. Woolley got the most—at least, one cannot imagine anyone getting more. He 
pointed his pistol at the governor of a sub-province who tried to hold up his work, at 
a judge who had not decided in his favour, at other soldiers and civilians ; he wrote 
bloodthirsty letters ; he thwarted and rescued many Germans ; he hobnobbed with 
savage Kurds in their tents. He is against routine and respectability ; he is resourceful, 
brave, and young ; he has half the qualities that are desirable east of Suez. But he 
has only half ; to get the most out of Orientals is not by any means to get the East. 
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For that final achievement poetry is needful, poetry with a touch of divine slackness 
in it. Kinglake in a past generation, Wilfrid Blunt and Marmaduke Pickthall in the 
present have this rare and precious poetry ; they, too, might hold up officials or visit 
Kurds, but they would do it differently, and would not leave the reader intimidated 
by their efficiency at the end. . 

Mr. Woolley had wonderful experiences at Carchemish, but he is too cocksure 
about them, too big for his blazer, in fact. His book is spoilt by the hardness of its 
tone. And when he writes of Egypt, which he does not know so well, there are some 
startling statements, such as ‘“‘ Mohammedanism is more intolerant in Egypt than 
almost anywhere else.” 

With Mr. Marshall we come to pure archeology undimmed by temperament. 
Here is a scholarly little outline, well documented with apposite illustrations and a 
bibliography and index. It aims at giving a résumé of the excavations made in Greek 
lands during the last fifty years, and it has covered the ground well. Unfortunately 
the arrangement is unscientific. Mr. Marshall ought (surely) to have described the 
excavations more or less in the order that they were undertaken ; this would have 
indicated the growth of our knowledge during half a century. He has instead described 
them according to the historical periods they reveal (Chapter I. deals with Minoan- 
Mycenzan finds, and so on), and in consequence he has merely given an incomplete 
sketch of existing remains—incomplete because all objects found more than fifty 
years ago have been excluded. Nor has he even kept to the arrangement he has chosen, 
for Chapters V. and VI. introduce a new category—that of subject-matter-——while 
Chapter VII. is needlessly desultory. These defects would not signify in a long, 
discursive work, but ate unfortunate in an outline intended for beginners. In other 
ways the book is very good. id 

But how long will these readjustments of our knowledge continue ? The day must 
soon come when antiquity can conceal for us no further great surprises in its depths. 
Discoveries will go on, but we can scarcely expect any more forgotten Empires, like 
the Minoan or the Hittite. And when the excavating is over and the work of synthesis 
can begin, what melody will disentangle itself ? It is pleasant to ask this question, but 
impossible to answer it, because antiquity, for all its remoteness, is part of ourselves, 
and if indeed it sang a song, we are continuing that song. The great achieve- 
ments of human Civilisation and the beginnings of most of our institutions were, 
_ we are told, all evolved before Sargon I., who lived four thousand years ago. He and 
-we stand close together, shoulder to shoulder, so shallow in reality is the deposit into 
which archeology can probe : eae De. BX: 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


A CONSTITUTION FOR THE SOCIALIST COMMONWEALTH OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Sipney and Beatrice Wess. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 


# NE doctrine,” it has been observed by a French philosopher, “ est comparable 

./ 4 un étre vivant. Elle ne subsiste qu’en se transformant.” No better illus- 
tration could be found of the vitality through transformation of the Socialist doctrine 
than this latest book of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, which they modestly proclaim to be 
“no more than a sketch of the developments of the British Constitution most urgently 
needed in order to extend democracy to industry.” ‘Fhe sketch, in point of fact, is 
very elaborately worked out, and it opens up to the reader all those main ideas—ideas 
regarding the sovereignty of the State, the theory of political representation, the dual 
capacity of the citizens as producer and consumer, the conflict of freedom and efficiency 
in industry—which have been steadily forcing themselves upon the minds of Socialist 
thinkers, and helping to fashion a new conception of social democracy. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Webb’s discussion of these ideas is, it need hardly be said, of very great interest and 
importance. Their practical proposals are, of course, personal, and are not to be taken 
as a new Athanasian Creed for the Fabian Society. For, indeed, there are few 
canons of orthodoxy now, for Fabians any more than for Marxians (pace Lenin), 
and we suspect that some of the features of this scheme will meet with as much 
disapproval inside the Socialist Movement as outside of it. 

The first part of the book is a very able and critical analysis of the democratic ~ 
forces of modern Britain—the organisations of producers and consumers in the 
Trade Union and Co-operative Movements, of citizens in the municipality and the 
State. From this survey we pass to the main theme, the necessary amendment of our 
institutions. Mr. and Mrs. Webb make short work of the British Constitution. The 
“Mother” of Parliaments is no longer to be a mother, but Twin Sisters : in plain words, 
there are to be two co-ordinate Assemblies—a Political Parliament to deal with national 
defence, foreign affairs, and the administration of justice, and a Social Parliament to 
control the great communal services—such as health, education, transport, industry, 
finance. Each would consist of a single Chamber (Houses of Lords find no place here— 
though the Monarchy would remain) elected on a geographical basis, as at present, by 
the whole community, although not necessarily by exactly the same constituencies 
or for the same term or by the same method of voting. The Political Parliament would 
retain the Cabinet system ; the Social Parliament would divide itself, as municipal 
bodies do, into Standing Committees for each main department, whose Chairman, 
therefore, would take the places now occupied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Ministers of Health, Education, and the rest. Each of these twin Parliaments would 
be independent in its own sphere, but each would have a certain power of veto on the 
other. For the Political Parliament is expressly designed to safeguard the liberty of 
the individual citizen, and any measure proposed by the Social Parliament, which 
might interfere with that liberty, must first satisfy the Minister of Justice and the 
Political Parliament. Similarly the Political Parliament must submit its Budget to the 
Social Parliament, which alone would have power to impose taxation. This splitting 
of sovereignty will not startle us as it would shave startled our fathers. Our single 
Parliament is theoretically omnipotent but finds it increasingly difficult either to 
cope with its huge congestion of business or to represent effectively the real will of 
the electorate. But there will certainly be critics to object to this method of dis- 
tributing its functions. The arrangement might clearly be prolific of awkward 
deadlocks. Differences, we are told, might be settled by the aggregate vote of a 
joint session of the two Assemblies, or by a Referendum, or by a double dissolution 
resulting in the election of two new Parliaments. This last method, however, does 
not seem altogether satisfactory ; for it would mean that the appeal would be on 
a single issue for both Parliaments (say, conscription, which the Political Parliament 
could not carry because the Social Parliament would not vote the money, or 
“ prohibition,” which the Political Parliament, as the guardian of liberty, refused 
to sanction). The result of the elections might settle the question in dispute, but one 
of the two new Parliaments would have been elected on what was for it practically 
a false issue, with no real mandate to represent the electors on the matters which were 
its proper concern. The Referendum would, of course, be simpler, though it might 
be open to criticism on other grounds. The joint session of the two Assemblies would 
doubtless serve well enough for minor difficulties, but in more important questions 
would hardly be a trustworthy method of ascertaining what the country really wanted. 

There will be objections, too, from another quarter—from the advocates of 
“ democracy in industry.” It is true that Mr. and Mrs. Webb envisage a system which 
goes far beyond a mere State Socialist conception. A just measure of self-government 
is conceded to the different trades and professions ; decentralised administration in 
the shape of District Councils and Works Committees in the nationalised industries 
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is insisted on, the possible developments of vocational organisation are carefully | 


elaborated. Nevertheless, there will be many who will not be satisfied that enough 
freedom is conceded to the producers ; the Social Parliament, it will be said, has too 
many of its fingers in the fire. The Social Parliament, indeed, will seem to those who 
are aiming at “ functional democracy ”’ a dangerous strengthening of the State. ; 

In the sphere of Local Government equally drastic reforms are proposed. It is 
suggested that “‘ there should be everywhere a common and approximately equal 
unit of representation, the Ward.” This Ward would be not only an electoral, but 
also a rating unit, and for certain minor services (¢.g., local sanitation) it might be an 
administrative unit. For other purposes, such as transport, water supply, or higher 
education, larger and different areas would be required, and Wards would, therefore, 
be grouped so as to form the appropriate unit in each case. We should thus arrive 
at a reorganisation of Local Government areas. But Mr. and Mrs. Webb want 
something more debatable than this. They argue that there should not be a 
different set of persons elected for each of these bodies, but the same representatives 
should function on all. The local councillor will be chosen by his fellow-wardsmen 
to represent them on the Ward Council and on each of the larger bodies dealing 
with public health, transport, electricity, water, and the rest. This omnipotent 
individual would, indeed, require to be an expert and a “ salaried full-timer ” ; but 
the sceptic will doubt whether the time and the brain allowed to mortal man 
would suffice for the efficient performance of so vast a task. 

Yet, despite the criticisms that may be levelled against this “‘ Constitution,” it must 
rank as a very valuable piece of work. It marks, as we have said, a real transformation 
of democratic doctrine, and it is a clear challenge that no political theorist, whether 
Socialist or anti-Socialist, can afford to ignore. . 


REAL DEMOCRACY IN. OPERATION. (The Example of Switzerland.) By 
Fetix Bonjour, formerly President of the Swiss National Council. Translated 
from the French by C. LeonarD Leese. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


ie is a pity that this useful little book should be decorated with so foolish a title. 
The democracy of Switzerland, though it may be entitled to boast of superiorities 
at this point or that, is not, taken as a whole, more real than other people’s democracy. 
The Swiss system, like ours, or the American, or the French, has developed 
on its own lines. We have followed Bentham ; the Swiss have followed Rousseau. 
In Switzerland no women have votes (save in certain Cantons for the election of 
ministers of religion and parish councillors). On this matter, by the way, M. Bonjour 
appears to hold the views, as he certainly uses the language, of Mr. Gladstone. And to 
the burning question of industrial democracy he does not even make a passing 
reference. On those peculiar features in Switzerland, from which democrats, or certain 
schools of democrats, derive peculiar satisfaction, there is clearly room for argument. 
M. Bonjour praises the Referendum as a safeguard against Bolshevists who wish to 
establish the rule of active and violent minorities. Most of his readers will perhaps 


approve of that. But many will rub their eyes when they find him saying that, ‘“‘ Should 


the Collectivists ever gain power, the practice of the Referendum would be a con- 
siderable obstacle to certain of their social experiments,”’ and that “‘ In the Cantons 
the Referendum has acted as a curb upon democracy, and it is quite possible that it 
may develop in a similar manner in the Confederation.” 

_ But, if allowance be made for M. Bonjour’s not unpardonable pride in the institu- 
tions of his country and for his political prejudices, it must be admitted that he gives 
a clear and very readable account of the working of the Swiss system. He shows us 
the peculiar difficulties of a country with three distinct cultures and languages, and 
some of the methods by which those difficulties are overcome. He shows us the rather 
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unstable equilibrium which has been reached between the “ centralisers ” and the 
“ decentralisers ”’ in the relations of the Confederation and the Cantons. He discusses, 
at considerable length and with a great deal of candour, the operation of the Referendum 
and the Initiative, both nationally and locally. And, in what is by no means the least 
interesting chapter, he describes those curious survivals from the Middle Ages—the 
Landsgemeinden. These political assemblies, comprising all the citizens of the State, 
still exist in a number of Cantons, where at regular intervals they pass laws, vote taxes, 
or appoint officials by show of hands in mass meetings. This diverting form of demo- 
cracy works admirably, we are sure, in the Cantons of Glarus with 8301 electors, 
or Uri with 4849, or Nidwalden with 3106. But alas! the compendious and comfort- 
able citizenship of Glarus and Uri and Nidwalden is not for us, and we must seek 
our salvation in a different direction. Whether any of the other devices of the Swiss 
democracy—the Referendum, the Initiative, the Recall, Proportional Representation, 
the election of judges, school teachers and priests by direct popular vote—will avail 
the rest of the world remains to be seen. But they are matters on which every political 
theorist ought to form a judgment, and he will find M. Bonjour’s book, though it 
does not by any means say all there is to be said on the subject, both informative and 
suggestive. 


SCIENCE 
ATOMS. By Jean Perrin. Translated by D. Ll. Hammicx. Constable. 9s. net. 


REPORT ON THE QUANTUM THEORY OF SPECTRA. By L. SILperstEIn 
Adam Hilger. 5s. net. 


\ N JE have always, with considerable justification, prided ourselves in this country 

on the ability with which many of our great scientists have expounded in outline 
to a popular audience the latest advances in their particular branch of science. When 
it comes, however, to explaining the subtleties of complex investigations in such a way 
that the average educated man can follow them, and the professional scientist derive 
fresh inspiration from them, the French have a charm of style and an elegance of . 
exposition in which they are not to be surpassed. Professor Perrin’s Les Atomes, of 
which Messrs. Constable have issued an excellent translation, is a model of what 
such a book should be, and proves the author an accomplished essayist as well as 
a great investigator. The book describes the present state of the atomic theory, devoting, 
naturally, particular attention to Professor Perrin’s own wonderful experiments with 
emulsions of uniform, solid, microscopic particles, from which he obtained an 
accurate estimate of the number of atoms in a fixed volume of a gas under standard 
conditions—the so-called Avogadro’s constant. It seems a long step from the erratic 
movements of tiny spheres suspended in a layer of liquid a hundredth or so of an 
inch thick to numerical determinations on the nature of gases, but by a brilliant 
generalisation of the kinetic theory our author was able to connect the two things, 
and, incidentally, to defend effectively the atomic theory against the attacks which 
were being made on it early in this century. As regards the atom of matter, although 
we cannot hope to see it, we can now, thanks to Professor Perrin, measure the effect 
of all its motions. In his book not only the atom of matter, but the atom of electricity 
(the electron) and the atom of light (the quantum of the most recent theories of radia- 
tion) are handled in a simple but authoritative manner, the subject being made 
intelligible without sacrifice of accuracy. The book has gone into four editions in 
France, and the English translation has already reached a second impression, which 
indicates that its value is being realised. It gives a brilliant picture of the refinement 


of modern experimental manipulation, and a clear outline of the scope and success 


of the modern atomic theory. 
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The atomic theory of radiation, alluded to above, had its origin in the work of 
Planck on the distribution of energy in the continuous spectrum. He was led to 
assume that radiation is emitted not continuously, but in small “ bundles,” or quanta, 
each consisting of a discrete amount of energy conditioned by the nature of the radia- 
tion emitted. This is, in a sense, an interesting return to Newton’s old emission theory 
of light corpuscles, or, rather, it is a combination of the corpuscular theory with the 
modern wave theory. It attracted renewed attention when Niels Bohr applied it, 
very successfully, to the question of the structure of line spectra. For hydrogen he 
obtained wonderfully good numerical agreement with experiment, and much work 
has been done recently in extension of his theories, although the mechanism of radia- 
tion which he demands is still obscure, and held by some to be extravagant. Dr. 
Silberstein, whose work in mathematical physics is well known in this country, gives 
in the booklet before us an excellent sketch of the present state of the theory. The 
subject is, of course, essentially mathematical, and this little Report is not addressed 
to so wide a circle as Professor Perrin’s book, but the man who wants to study the 
theory seriously could not wish a better introduction than Dr. Silberstein’s 


BYGONE BELIEFS. By H.Srantey Repcrove. W. Rider & Son. tos. 6d. net. 


EARLY ENGLISH MAGIC AND MEDICINE. By Cuarves SINGER. Humphrey 
Milford. 4s. net. 


eee on the spirit and beliefs of medizeval times are one of the.manifestations 
of the present interest in all that pertains to the history of science. There is a ~ 
general desire to show that the Dark Ages were not so very dark, or, alternatively, 
to prove that there is a good deal to be said for darkness. Mr. Redgrove’s book is 
a series of essays on various aspects of medizval thought, devoting especial attention 
to the alchemists and their doctrines. Alchemy, of course, survived the Renaissance, 
and was widely cultivated in the early years of the seventeenth century, but by that time 
the genuine mystical element, with which our author is mainly concerned, seems 
to have grown feeble, and conscious fraud to have become a prominent characteristic 
of many of the alchemists. The reverence of the medizval mind for religious doctrine 
lends colour to Mr. Redgrove’s contention that the early alchemists were seeking in 
material nature an analogy to the spiritual tenets which for them were absolute truth. 
Another aspect of their beliefs is discussed in thechapter on the Phallic Element in 
Alchemical Doctrine. For the alchemist, apparently, Scripture and sex provided the 
text on which the metals, with their resurrections and copulations, were but comments. 
Mr. Redgrove is a serious student of alchemy, and writes pleasantly and persuasively 
on the merits of the early adepts. He gives many illustrations from alchemical books, 
the detailed interpretation of some of which might provide a pleasant evening for 
collectors of the curious. Besides alchemy, our author discusses a variety of subjects, 
including the Powder of Sympathy (best known in connection with the veracious 
Sir Kenelm Digby), the Belief in ‘Talismans, Ceremonial Magic, and the Cambridge 
Platonists. He is always very readable, and, without being very profound, does 
justice to the inherent interest of the subjects which he has chosen. He has a brief 
chapter on Medicine and Magic, mostly devoted to Paracelsus. Dr. Singer deals 
naturally far more learnedly with Early English Magic and Medicine, in the paper 
before us, from the Proceedings of the British Academy. He is well known for his 
studies in the early history of medicine, and his recent appointment as Professor of 
Medical History in the University of London came as an acknowledgment of his 
services to the subject. He deals in this paper with the various elements present 
in Anglo-Saxon medico-magical writings, classifying them under various heads and 
illustrating his thesis with quotations from the manuscripts. ; 
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